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I .  SUMMARY 


A  Planned  Unit  Development   (PUD),   consisting  of  132  condomin- 
iums,  8500  square  feet  of  neighborhood  commercial  space,   and  161 
parking  spaces,   is  proposed  for  the  former  paint  manufacturing 
site  including  the  entire  block  bordered  by  Kansas,   23rd,  Rhode 
Island  and  24th  Sts .     The  project  would  include  rezoning  from  RH-2 
(House,  Two-Family)   to  RM-2   (Mixed  Residential,  Moderate  Density), 
to  be  requested  by  project  sponsor.     A  building  at  Kansas  and  24th 
Sts.  would  be  remodeled  into  housing  units,  and  a  chimney  on  Rhode 
Island,  listed  in  the  Department  of  City  Planning  Architectural 
Survey,  would  be  preserved.     The  site  is  on  the  east  edge  of  the 
James  Lick  Freeway  and  is  subject  to  Freeway  noise. 

The  project  design  would  generally  maintain  the  present  site 
development  configuration  with  a  perimeter  of  structures 
surrounding  central,   common  open  space.     New  construction  would 
comply  with  the  40  ft.     height  limit. 

The  project  would  comply  with  Master  Plan  policies 
encouraging  the  use  of  underused  land  and  development  of  a  variety 
of  housing  unit  types  by  provision  of  13  studios,   29  one-bedroom, 
81  two-bedroom  and  9  three-bedroom  units  on  an  unused  site. 

The  project  would  generate  about  740  vehicle  trips  per  day. 
The  four  bounding  streets  would  remain  at  Level  of  Service  A  with 
this  additional  traffic;  and  freedom  of  pedestrian  movement  would 
not  be  affected.     Off-street  parking  within  the  project  and  now 
unused  street  parking  space  would  accommodate  project-generated 
parking  needs. 

The  relatively  high  noise  levels  on  the  west  side  of  the  pro- 
ject would  be  mitigated  by  use  of  sound  attenuating  construction 
materials  to  bring  interior  noise  levels  to  a  non  intrusive  level. 

Toxic  materials  in  containers  on  the  site  have  been  removed. 
Demolition  and  renovation  will  be  conducted  so  as  to  prevent 
dispersion  of  toxic  dust  in  the  neighborhood.     The  incinerator  will 
be  sealed  to  prevent  access  to  toxic  materials  inside.     Heavy  metal 
paint  ingredients  spilled  on  the  site  presently  contaminate  the 
soil.     After  removal  of  the  concrete  slabs  which  cover  most  of 
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the  site,  a  soil  analysis  program  and  appropriate  mitigation 
measures  will  be  developed  in  consultation  with  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Section  of  the  State  Department  of  Health  Services. 
Electrical  equipment  containing  PCBs  and  PCB  spills  will  be 
removed  prior  to  demolition. 

Some  neighborhood  groups  have  expressed  concerns  over  the 
potential  effect  of  the  proposed  project  on  housing  price 
inflation  in  the  Potrero  Hill  area. 

Four  alternatives  to  the  proposed  project  have  been 
considered,   including  the  No  Project  Alternative.     A  Low  Density 
Alternative,  complying  with  present  RH-2  zoning,   could  include  53 
units  which  would  be  more  expensive  than  the  project  because  of 
the  small  number  of  units  and  absence  of  remodeled  units.     A  High 
Density  Alternative,  requiring  reclassification  to  RM-3  rather 
than  RM-2,   could  include  200  units.     This  Alternative  would  be  out 
of  scale  with  surrounding  development.     A  Mixed  Housing 
Alternative,  evenly  divided  between  market  rate,  moderate  income 
condominiums  and  Section  8  subsidized  low  income  rental  units,  was 
also  considered  and  found  to  not  be  economically  feasible. 
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II.      PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

A .  Sponsor  and  Objectives 

The  project  sponsor  is  "2222  23rd  Street,"  a  San  Francisco 
partnership,  and  the  project  architect  is  Architects 
Associated. 1     The  objectives  of  the  sponsor  are  to  provide 
housing,   to  provide  a  return  on  the  investors'  money,   and  to 
produce  a  project  sensitive  to  the  site-specific  issues  discussed 
in  the  DEIR. 

B .  Location 

The  project  site  is  an  80,000  square  foot,   1-block  area  at' 
the  western  base  of  Potrero  Hill  in  southeastern  San  Francisco 
(see  Exhibit  2,  page  5).     The  site  includes  the  entire  Assessor's 
Block  4216,   Lot  1,   bounded  on  the  east  by  Kansas  Street,   on  the 
west  by  Rhode  Island  Street,   on  the  south  by  24th  Street,   and  on 
the  north  by  23rd  Street   (see  Exhibit  3,  page  6). 

C .  Description 

The  project  would  consist  of  132  condominiums,   8,500  square 
feet  of  neighborhood  commercial  establishments  and  161  parking 
spaces.     Ninety-five  new  condominiums  would  occupy  104,700  square 
feet  on  four  levels   (34,400  sq.ft.  of  site),   and  34,980  square 
feet  in  the  existing  buildings   (warehouse  and  garage)  would  be 
rehabilitated  into  37  condominiums.     The  development  costs  of  the 
project,   including  demolition,  are  estimated  at  $14,700,000  as  of 
March,   1981.     Construction  costs  would  be  about  $10.2  million  of 
the  total   (see  Appendix  A,  page  120). 

The  project  is  in  an  RH-2   (House,  Two-Family)  district, 
containing  predominantly  two-family  dwellings.     Project  sponsor 
would  request  a  zoning  reclassification  to  RM-2  (Mixed 
Residential,  Moderate  Density).     The  proposed  project  is  within  a 
40  X  Height  and  Bulk  District,  which  limits  development  to  a 
height  of  40  feet  and  sets  no  bulk  limits. 
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The  proposed  project  would  consist  of  4  stories  of  construc- 
tion and  parking  and  commercial  development  at  the  Kansas  Street 
grade,  below  a  first  floor  common  to  the  entire  project.  The 
interior  of  the  existing  building  at  Kansas  and  24th  Streets 
would  be  remodeled.     The  penthouse  on  this  building  would  be 
removed.  The  24th  Street  elevation  of  the  project   (Exhibit  6, 
page  10)  shows  the  gradient  along  that  side  of  the  proposed 
project.     Due  to  the  site  slope,   there  would  actually  be  3 
different  "first  floors":     on  Kansas  Street   (the  lowest);  on  24th 
Street;  and  on  Rhode  Island  Street   (the  highest).  These 
differences  in  elevation,  plus  the  nature  of  the  surrounding 
development  fronting  each  street,  have  resulted  in  different 
architectural  treatments  of  the  elevations. 

The  Kansas  Street  side  of  the  project  would  face  the  James 
Lick  Freeway.     This  side  of  the  project  has  been  designed  to  min- 
imize residents'   exposure  to  the  noise  and  air  pollutants 
from  the  Freeway   (Exhibit  13,  page  20  shows  proximity  of  project 
to  Freeway).     The  Rhode  Island  Street  side  of  the  project 
(Exhibit  4,  page  8)  would  front  on  a  2-  to  3-story  residential 
block.     On  23rd  Street   (Exhibit  5,  page  9)   the  project  would  face 
a  ground  floor  grocery  store  with  residential  units  and  3-  to 
4-story  residential  structures.     On  24th  Street   (Exhibit  6,  page 
10)  the  project  would  face  2-story  residential  structures.  Plans 
for  each  of  the  floors  of  the  proposed  development  are  shown  in 
Exhibits  7-11,  pages  11-15.     Existing  buildings  to  be  retained 
are  indicated  on  the  elevations. 

The  building  would  be  around  the  perimeter  of  the  site, 
surrounding  common  open  space  which  may  include  a  swimming  pool. 

There  are  no  landmarks,  either  designated  or  nominated,  on 
the  site. 

Units  would  be  in  the  mix  of  sizes  and  prices  shown  in  Table 
1,  page  16. 
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TABLE  1.      UNIT  TYPES  AND  PRICES 


Unit  Types 


No. 


Expected  Prices 
(March  1981  Dollars) 


Studios 
One -Bed room 
Two-Bedroom 
Three-Bedroom 


13 
29 

81 
9 


$  99,000  -  $113,000* 
$  71,000  -  $  93,000 
$  99,000  -  $167,000 
$172,000  -  $209,000 


Total  Units 


132 


♦Prices  of  studio  units  would  exceed  prices  of  1-bedroom 
units  because  the  studio  units  would  be  larger. 


The  proposed  project  would  take  21  months  to  complete,  from 
the  time  building  permits  are  issued.     Demolition  would  take 
approximately  3  months.     New  construction  and  initiation  of 
rehabilitation  would  take  approximately  15  months.     Completion  of 
rehabilitation  and  remodeling  would  take  approximately  3  months. 

D.      Required  Project  Approvals 

Certification  of  the  Final  Environmental  Impact  Report  by 
the  City  Planning  Commission  is  required  before  any  other 
approval  actions  may  take  place.     The  main  project  approval 
action  would  be  zoning  reclassification  and  the  Conditional  Use 
Authorization . 

Zoning  reclassification  from  RH-2  (Residential  Two-Family 
District)  to  RM-2   (Residential,  Mixed  District,  Two-Family)  would 
be  required  for  the  housing  density  proposed.     Approval  of  a 
zoning  change  requires  a  public  hearing  and  approval  by  the 
Planning  Commission  and  adoption  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
pursuant  to  Section  302  of  the  City  Planning  Code. 

The  project  is  proposed  for  Conditional  Use  authorization 
(approvable  by  the  City  Planning  Commission)   as  a  Planned  Unit 
Development   (PUD),   under  the  provisions  of  Sections   303  and  304 
of  the  Planning  Code.     According  to  the  Code,   PUD  procedures 
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"are  intended  for  projects  on  sites  of  considerable  size, 
developed  as  integrated  units  and  designed  to  produce  an  environ- 
ment of  stable  and  desirable  character  which  will  benefit  the 
occupants,   the  neighborhood  and  the  city  as  a  whole.     In  cases  of 
outstanding  overall  design,  complementary  to  the  design  and 
values  of  the  surrounding  area,   such  a  project  may  merit  a  well 
reasoned  modification  of  certain  of  the  provisions  contained 
elsewhere  in  this  Code."     (Section  304   (a).     A  PUD  must  meet  the 
criteria  for  Conditional  Uses  in  Section  303(c)  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Planning  Code.     In  addition,   it  must  promote  applicable 
objectives  of  the  Master  Plan,  provide  adequate  off-street 
parking  and  usable  open  space  at  least  equivalent  to  Code 
required  open  space,  and  meet  other  requirements  of  Planning  Code 
Section  304(d).     The  project's  proposed  commercial  space  also 
requires  Conditional  Use  approval  for  a  new  non  residential  use 
in  an  RM  district.     This  approval  would  be  sought  as  part  of  the 
Conditional  Use  process  for  the  PUD.     Conditional  Use  approval 
may  be  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

The  project  must  obtain  approval  as  a  condominium 
subdivision,   requiring  a  finding  by  the  Planning  Commission  that 
the  project  would  be  in  conformity  with  the  City's  Master  Plan 
(San  Francisco  Subdivision  Code,  Section  1332)   and  approval  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

Subdivisions  of  50  or  more  units  must  provide  a  minimum  of 
10%  low  and  moderate  income  housing,   as  defined  in  Section 
1341(c)  of  the  San  Francisco  Subdivision  Code,   unless  the 
Planning  Commission  finds  that  public  subsidies  are  not  available 
(Section  1341 (a) ) . 

Notes;     Project  Description 

1.     Both  are  located  at  300  Montgomery  Street,   San  Francisco, 
California  94104. 
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III.    ENVIRONMENTAL  SETTING 
A.       Land  Use  and  Zoning 

The  project  block  is  surrounded  on  3  sides  by  an  RH-2 
(House,   Two-Family)   zoning  district;   two-family  homes  predomin- 
ate.    To  the  West  is  the  James  Lick  Freeway,    see  Exhibit  12,  page 
19.     With  the  exception  of  a  grocery  store,   beneath  6  residential 
units  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Kansas  and  23rd  Streets  across 
the  street  from  the  site,   and  the  Freeway,   both  of  which  are 
shown  in  Exhibit  13   (page  20),    surrounding  land  use  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Freeway  is  residential.     Exhibit  14   (page  21)  shows 
the  land  uses  surrounding  the  site . 

The  neighborhood  is  predominantly  made  up  of  2-  and  3-story 
row  houses   (Exhibit  15,   page  22).     Eucalyptus  trees   line  the 
western  edge  of  Kansas  Street  along  the  right-of-way  of  U.S.  101 
(James  Lick  Freeway),   which  is  approximately  100   feet  from  the 
project  site.     San  Francisco  General  Hospital  is  approximately 
400  feet  from  the  site  across  the  Freeway. 

The  site  contains  a  complex  of  16  structures.     The  largest 
building,   the  warehouse  structure,   which  would  be  retained, 
occupies  the  southwest  corner  of  the  site  at  24th  and  Kansas 
Streets   (see  Exhibit  6,   page  10).     Other  structures  to  be 
retained  are  the  garage,   chimney  and  retaining  walls  on  Rhode 
Island  and  the  first  floor  brick  wall  at  the  corner  of  23rd  and 
Kansas  Streets,   as  shown  on  Exhibits  4  and  5,   pages  8-9. 

The  so-called  Wisconsin  Street  Housing  Site,    in  the  area 
generally  between  DeHaro,    23rd,   Wisconsin,    and  26th  Streets,  has 
been  proposed  for  development  for  many  years  by  various  sponsors. 
The  site  was  used  for  World  War  II  housing  which  was  demolished 
and  cleared  in  the  1960 's.     Exhibit  16    (page  23)   shows  the 
relationship  of  the  Wisconsin  Street  site  to  the  proposed 
project.     The  closest  part  of  the  Wisconsin  site,   at  DeHaro  and 
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24th  Streets,    is  a  block  away.     The  Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood 
Improvement  Plan  recommends  development  of  175   family  units, 
"including  a  substantial  amount  of  dwelling  units  for  lower  income 
households"-^  for  the  Wisconsin  site.     In  February  1981  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  initiated  a  proposal  to  rezone  the  property  from  P 
(Public)   to  RH-2;   environmental  review.   City  Planning  Commission 
approval  and  Board  adoption  are  expected  to  occur  during  1981. 
There  is  no  presently  active  development  proposal  for  this  site. 

City  Planning  files  indicate  several  other  recent  or  proposed 
projects  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  project.     In  1978  an 
apartment  project,   one  half  block  from  the  proposed  project,  was 
completed  at  2120  24th  Street  and  3  duplexes  were  completed  at 
205-207  Arkansas  Street,    9  blocks  northeast  of  the  proposed 
project.     Three  warehouse  buildings  have  been  proposed  for  1453 
25th  Street,    7  blocks  east  of  the  project.      (Building  Permit 
Application  Number  7812869  and  Office  of  Environmental  Review  Case 
Number  EE  78.420) . 

The  nearest  RM-2   (Residential,   Mixed  District,  Moderate 
Density)   zoning,    is  3  blocks  from  the  site,    east  of  Wisconsin 
Street.     RH-3   (Residential,   House,   Three-Family)   Districts  are  a 
block  north  and  a  block  southeast  of  this  site.     A  small  RC-1 
(Residential,   Commercial  Combined,   Low  Density)   area  is   3  blocks 
east  at  23rd  and  Wisconsin,    adjacent  to  the  RM-2  area.     A  C-2 
(Community  Business)   district  extends  along  24th  Street,   west  of 
the  Freeway  and  M-1    (Light  Industrial)  districts  are  found  about 
2400  feet  east  and  2  blocks  south  of  the  site.     Although  there  is 
a  mix  of  zoning  and  land  use  in  the  area,   the  site  is  surrounded 
by  residential  uses. 

Notes;     Land  Use  and  Zoning 

1.       San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,   Potrero  Hill 
Neighborhood  Improvement  Plan,    endorsed  by  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion,   3  August  1978,    Resolution  8036,    page  14. 
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B .       History  of  the  Site 


The  San  Francisco  Pioneer  Varnish  VJorks,   owned  by  the  Hueter 
Bros.   &  Co.    (Gustave  and  Ernest  L.  Hueter),   dealers  in  paints, 
oils,  and  artists'   materials,  was  established  in  1858.  Hackett 
(1884)  states  that  the  factory  "is  located  on  Sonoma^  Street, 
between  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  Streets,   and  covers  one 
city  block  with  its  buildings  and  accessions,   erected  after  the 
latest  European  plans...     The  trade  of  this  house  is  very  great, 
extending  so  far  as  Sydney  and  Melbourne.     At  the  World's  Fair  in 
1879,   at  Sydney,   its  varnishes  were  awarded  the  highest 
premiums. "2    A  chimney  built  as  part  of  the  paint  manufacturing 
plant  would  be  retained  in  the  proposed  project    (Exhibit  17,  page 
26).     It  is  listed  in  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  City 
Planning's  1976  Architectural  Survey,   an  inventory  of  structures 
of  architectural  significance.     The  chimney  is  rated   "3"   in  this 
inventory.  ^ 

In  1906  the  northern  half  of  the  site  was  owned  by  the  Hueter 
Bros,  and  the  southern  half  was  owned  by  E.   L.   Hueter  and  J.  J. 
Wentworth.^     The  warehouse  at  24th  and  Kansas  Streets,  which 
would  be  retained  in  the  proposed  project,   was  designed  by  H. 
Ellison,  Consulting  Engineer,   then  of  369  Pine  Street   in  San 
Francisco  and  was  built  by  Barrett  and  Hilp  in  the  twenties. ^ 

National  Lead  Company   (Dutch  Boy,   Inc.)   purchased  the  site  in 
1930  and  continued  paint  manufacture  until  the  site  was  acquired 
by  the  private  Synanon  organization  in  1971.     Synanon  Inc.  used 
the  site  as  San  Francisco  work  headquarters  and  residential 
facility.     Synanon  facilities   included  various  workshops, 
printshops,   automotive  repair  shops  and  other  work  areas.  Synanon 
sold  the  site  to  the  project  applicant  in  early  1980.     There  is 
currently  no  authorized  activity  on  the  site. 

Prior  to  the  present  RH-2  zoning  the  site  was  zoned  R-3  which 
permitted  one  dwelling  unit  per  800  square  feet  of  lot.     Under  R-3 
zoning  100  units  could  have  been  built  on  the  site.     The  paint 
manufacturing  plant  was  a  nonconforming  use  with  a  2  May  1980 
termination  date. 
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Chimney  and  Garage  to  be  Retained 


Exiiibit  No.  17 


Notes;     History  of  the  Site 


1.  Street  names  and  some  street  alignments  changed  in  this  area 
about  the  turn  of  the  century.      It  is  not  certain  whether  this 
refers  to  the  present  site  or  a  block  further  east. 

2.  Hackett,   Fred,   H.,   editor.   Industries  of  San  Francisco, 
Payot ,   Upham  &  Co.,    Publishers,   San  Francisco,   1884,   pp.  122-3 
(Available  at  San  Francisco  Public  Library) . 

3.  Jonathan  Malone,  Administrative  Assistant,   Landmarks  Preser- 
vation Advisory  Board,   personal  communication,    21  January  1981. 
Each  structure  is  numerically  rated  according  to  its  overall 
architectural  significance.     The  ratings  range  from  a  low  of  "0" 
to  a  high  of  "5".     Factors  considered  include  architectural 
significance,   urban  design  context,    and  overall  environmental 
significance.     The  architectural  survey  resulted  in  a  listing  of 
the  best  10%  of  San  Francisco's  buildings. 

4.  The  Hicks-Judd  Company,   The  San  Francisco  Block  Book,  4th 
Edition,    1906.      (Available  at  San  Francisco  Public  Library.) 

5.  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Works,   Central  Permit 
Bureau,   Building  Permit  filed  23  April  1923. 
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C .  Transportation 


Street  Characteristics.     Major  thoroughfares-^  nearest  the  site 
are  Potrero  Ave.,   4  blocks  west,   and  Army  St.,   3  blocks  south. 
The  site  is  adjacent  to  the  James  Lick  Freeway   (U.S.  101)  with 
connections  north  and  south  at  Army  St.,  about  1000  feet  south  of 
the  site.     The  connection  from  the  south  does  not  allow  left 
turns  from  Army  St.   onto  Vermont  St.;   thus  freeway  access  from 
the  south  is  more  convenient  at  Mariposa  St.   (from  the  Vermont 
St.  exit),   5  blocks  north  of  the  site.     (See  Exhibit  18,  page 
29  ) . 

The  characteristics  of  surrounding  streets  are  given  in 
Table  2. 


TABLE  2:      STREET  CHARACTERISTICS 


Right 

Travel 

Parking 

Street 

of  Way 

Lanes 

Lanes 

Sidewalks 

23rd  St. 

66  ' 

2  (3  12' 

2  @  9' 

Both  sides. 

12 

Rhode  Island  St. 

80' 

2  @  15' 

2  @  10' 

Both  sides, 

15 

24th  St. 

66  • 

2  @  12' 

2  @  9' 

Both  sides. 

12 

Kansas  St. 

80' 

2  (a  15' 

2  @  10' 

West  side, 

5 

East  side. 

15 

Traffic  volume  on  23rd  St.   is  about  3070  vehicles  per 
day, 2  on  Rhode  Island  St.  about  750  vehicles  per  day,   on  24th 
St.  about  100  vehicles  per  day  and  on  Kansas  St.  about  2100 
vehicles  per  day.^ 

The  23rd  and  Kansas  St.   intersection  is  controlled  by  a 
2-way  stop  on  Kansas  St.     The  capacity  of  that  intersection  is 
about  1175  vehicles  per  hour.'^     About  680  vehicles  pass  through 
the  intersection  in  the  evening  peak  hour   (4:15  to  5:15  p.m.),^ 
at  level  of  service  A.      (See  traffic  counts  and  definitions  of 
levels  of  service  in  Appendix  B,  pages  122-126.) 
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CONNECTION 
FROM  NORTH 


CONNECTION 
TO  SOUTH 


Street  Map  Showing  Connections 
To  &  From  James  Lick  Freeway 


N 


Project  Site 
Freeway 

Major  Thoroughfare 


1  200' 
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Exhibit  No.  18 


The  nearest  signalized  intersection  is  at  23rd  and  Potrero  Sts . , 
4  blocks  west,  which  operates  at  level  of  service  C  or  better  in 
the  evening  peak  hour.^ 

There  are  no  transit  preferential  lanes  on  any  of  the 
streets  surrounding  the  site.  ' 

Transit .     Four  MUNI  bus  routes  run  adjacent  to  or  near  the  site: 
53-Southern  Heights,    35-Eureka,    19-Polk,   and  47-Van  Ness  (see 
Exhibit  19,  page  31). 

Pedestrians .     Pedestrian  volumes  on  the  sidewalks  surrounding  the 
site  are  relatively  low.     The  highest  volumes  occur  at  the  corner 
of  23rd  and  Kansas  during  the  peak   (5:00  -  6:00  p.m.)  hour.'^ 
Pedestrian  movement  is  at  a  level  of  service  A  ( less  than  60 
pedestrians  per  hour  on  23rd  and  24th  Sts .   and  less  than  75 
pedestrians  per  hour  on  Kansas  and  Rhode  Island  Sts.)^ 

Bicycles .     The  Transportation  Element  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan 
designates  no  streets  surrounding  the  site  as  bicycle  routes . 
The  closest  designated  route  is  on  Bryant  St.,    7  blocks  west. 

Parking.     Except  for  the  facilities  at  San  Francisco  General 
Hospital,    a  block  from  the  site  across  the  Freeway,    there  are  no 
off-street  parking  lots  within  1/4  mile  of  the  site.     There  are 
no  special  loading  zones  on  any  of  the  streets  surrounding  the 
project  except  for  a  bus  stop  on  Kansas  at  23rd  as   shown  on 
Exhibit  3,   page  6. 

On-street  parking  surrounding  the  site  includes  curbside 
parking  as  follows:     a  total  of  30  spaces  on  the  2  sides  of 
Kansas  St.,    17  spaces  on  the  west  side  of  Rhode   Island  St.,  9 
spaces  on  the  south  side  of  23rd  St.,   and  8  spaces  on  the  north 
side  of  24th  St.,    a  total  of  64  spaces. 
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20th  St. 


35' 


Transit  Service 


.19....  MUNI  Bus  Routes 


N 


Project  Site 


Not  to  scale 


Bus  Stop 


Exhibit  No.  19 
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These  parking  spaces  are  currently  used  by  neighbors  or  by 
commuters/   primarily  San  Francisco  General  Hospital  employees. 
For  all  streets  surrounding  the  site,   parking  occupancy  averages 
approximately  50%,   ranging  from  90%  on  Kansas  St.   to  10%  on  Rhode 
Island  St.^     Field  observation  of  drivers  using  local  parking 
spaces  indicate  that  approximately  50%  of  daytime  users  are  gen- 
erated by  San  Francisco  General  Hospital    (SFGH)    (8; 00  a.m.  - 
6:00  p.m.)   and  approximately  20%  are  generated  by  SFGH  in  the 
evening  hours. ^ 

Notes;  Transportation 

1.  Major  Thoroughfare:     A  cross-town  street  whose  primary  func- 
tion is  to  link  districts  within  the  City  and  to  distribute  traf- 
fic from  and  to  the  freeways;   a  route  generally  of  citywide  sig- 
nificance;  as  identified  in  the  Thoroughfare  Plan  of  the  Trans- 
portation Element  of  the  San  Francisco  Comprehensive  Plan. 

2.  This  may  be  compared  to  a  traffic  count  taken  on  5  October 
1976  at  the  intersection  of  23rd  and  Vermont  Streets.  Increasing 
the  1976  traffic  count  by  2%  per  year  per  information  from  Nelson 
Wong,  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Works,  Traffic  Engineer- 
ing Division,  telephone  conversation,  29  January  1981,  traffic  at 
that  intersection  would  be  expected  to  be  5700  vehicles  per  day. 

3.  EIR  Consultants,   Ted  Kreines,   and  Richard  K.  Hopper,  P.E., 
field  observations,   4  February  1981.     Traffic  counts  on  these  4 
streets  were  taken  for  the  evening  peak  hours   (4:15  to  5:15 
p.m.).     This  evening  peak  hour  is  assumed  to  be  10%  of  the  total 
daily  traffic.     This  assumption  is  based  on  data  from  the  San 
Francisco  Department  of  Public  Works,   Traffic  Engineering  Divi- 
sion,  Map,    Evening  Peak  Hour  Traffic  Flow  on  Principal  Streets 
and  Highways,    1974-1976  and  Map,    Twenty-Four  Hour  Traffic  Flow  on 
Principal  Streets  and  Highways,  1974-1976. 
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4.  Calculation  method  from:     Institute  of  Transportation 
Studies,   "Fundamentals  of  Traffic  Engineering,"  8th  Edition, 
1973,  p.  7-7. 

5.  EIR  Consultant,  Ted  Kreines,   field  observation,   4  February 
1981. 

6.  Scott  Shoaf,  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Works, 
Traffic  Engineering  Division,   telephone  conversation,   3  July  1980 
and  reference  4  above. 

7.  1.3  pedestrians  per  minute:     field  observation  by  Ted 
Kreines,  4  February  1980. 

8.  "Pedestrian  Planning  &  Design,"  John  J.  Fruin,  Metropolitan 
Association  of  Urban  Designers  &  Environmental  Planners,  Inc., 
New  York,   1971,  p.  78. 

9.  EIR  Consultants  Richard  K.  Hopper,  P.E.,    7  July  and  15  July 
1980  and  Ted  Kreines,  4  February  1981. 

D ,  Noise 

Acoustical  measurements  were  taken  at  three  locations  (shown 
on  site  map,  Exhibit  20,  page  34)   to  quantify  existing  noise 
conditions  at  the  site  area:^     on  Kansas  Street  approximately 
100  feet  from  the  near  lane  of  traffic  on  Route  101;    in  the  court- 
yard in  the  center  of  the  existing  building  complex  on  the  site; 
and  on  the  west  side  of  Rhode  Island  Street  between  23rd  and  24th 
Streets.     The  three  positions  were  chosen  as  representative  of 
the  noise  environment  of  the  block:     noise  levels  at  point  1 
represent  exposure  of  project  units  which  would  front  toward  the 
Freeway;  point  2  represents  levels  within  the  proposed  courtyard; 
and  point  3  represents  noise  exposure  of  the  nearby  residential 
area  and  units  which  would  front  on  Rhode  Island.     A  summary  of 
the  noise  measurements   is  given  in  Table  3   (page  35).     The  noise 
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Noise  Measurement  Positions  ^ 


tiiiii 


N 

Project  Site 


Source:  Charles  M.  Salter  Associates,  Inc. 

Exhibit  No.  20 
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environment  is  dominated  by  noise  from  eight  lanes  of  freeway 
traffic,   and  by  bus  traffic  noise  on  Rhode  Island,    23rd  and  24th 
Streets.     The  acoustical  consultant  characterizes  the  area  as 
"generally  noisy. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Element  of  the  Master  Plan  pre- 
dicts a  background  noise  level  of  65  L^jj^-^  for  this  site. 
Actual  measurements  showed  the  site  to  be  noisier  on  Kansas 
Street,   estimated  at  75  IjcLh^  on  the  basis  of  short-term 
measurements,   because  this  side  of  the  site  is  next  to  the  Free- 
way.    In  the  courtyard  the  drops  to  about  55-60  dBA;  on 
the  Rhode  Island  side  it  is  60-65  dBA,   with  peak  noise  at  85  dBA 
when  buses  pass  by. ^ 


Notes:  Noise 


1.  Measurements  made  by  Charles  M.  Salter  Associates,  Inc., 
under  contract  to  EIR  consultant  Kreines  and  Kreines . 


2.       Acoustical  Consulting  Report  for  2222  Limited  EIR,  Charles 
M.     Salter  Associates,    Inc.,    28  August  1980.     Available  for  pub- 
lic review  at  the  City  Planning  Office  of  Environmental  Review, 
45  Hyde  Street,   Room  319. 


3.       Decibel:     A  logarithmic  unit  of  sound  energy  intensity. 

Sound  waves,   traveling  outward  from  a  source, 
exert  a  force  known  as  sound  pressure  level  (com- 
monly called  "sound  level"),   measured  in  deci- 
bels. 


dBA:  Decibel  corrected  for  the  variation  in  frequency 

response  of  the  typical  human  ear  at  commonly- 
encountered  noise  levels. 


L(3j^:  An  averaged  sound   level  measurement,    based  on 

human  reaction  to  cumulative  noise  exposure  over  a 
24-hour  period,    which  takes   into  account  the 
greater  annoyance  of  nighttime  noises.  Noise 
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between  10  p.m.   and  7  a.m.   is  weighted  10  dBA 
higher  than  daytime  noise. 

4,  For  the  purposes  of  this  report  L^n  has  been  considered 
to  be  equivalent  to  CNEL.     CNEL  =  Community  Noise  Equivalent 
Level;  similar  to  L^^  except  that  sound  level  measurements 
taken  between  7  p.m.  and  10  p.m.  are  weighted  5  dBA  higher  than 
daytime  sounds  in  additional  to  the  10  dBA  10  p.m.   to  7  a.m. 
weighting . 

5.  Li'.     85  dBA,  the  noise  level  exceeded  during  the  1% 

noisiest  time. 

E.       Topography  and  Geology 

The  site  is  bounded  by  4  streets  with  varying  slopes:  24th 
Street  has  a  slope  of  13%;  23rd  Street  has  a  slope  of  7%;  Kansas 
Street  has  a  slope  of  4%;  and  Rhode  Island  Street  has  a  slope  of 
1%. 

The  site  has  a  cross-slope  of  5.2%,  measured  froms  the  north- 
west to  southeast  corners,  representing  a  grade  change  of  24  feet 
within  a  distance  of  452  feet. 

The  site  slopes  down  to  the  west  at  a  ratio  of  approximately 

6  horizontal  to  1  vertical   (6:1).     Borings  drilled  by  the  soils 
engineer^  indicate  that  the  site  is  generally  underlain  by  2  to 
10  feet  of  fill.     Fifteen  feet  of  sand  fill  were  found  on  the 
east  side  of  the  site.     Under  the  fill  is  clay,   sand,  and  gravel; 
below  these  are  shale  and  serpentine  rock.     Groundwater  level  is 
below  the  level  of  the  borings. 

The  fill  would  not  provide  adequate  foundation  support,  and 
so  would  have  to  be  removed  down  to  the  natural  soil  level,  to 
provide  a  suitable  base  for  project  building  foundations. 

The  San  Andreas,  Hayward,   and  Calaveras  earthquake  faults  are 

7  miles  southwest  and  12  and  20  miles  northeast  of  the  site. 
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respectively.-^     The  soils  on  the  site  are  not  subject  to  lique- 
faction^ or  settlement  in  case  of  an  earthquake. 

Notes;     Topography  and  Geology 

1.  This  section  is  based  on  the  17  November  1980  report  by 
Warren  Wong   (California  license  No.   CE  25777),  Geo/Resource 
Consultants  for  project  sponsor:     "Geotechnical  Investigation, 
Proposed  Potrero  Hill  Housing  Development,    24th  and  Kansas 
Streets,   San  Francisco,  California." 

2.  A  map  showing  the  location  of  these  faults  with  respect  to 
San  Francisco  can  be  found  on  page  48  of  Final  EIR  EE  79.57,  Daon 
Building,  San  Francisco  City  Planning  Commission,  12  June  1980, 
and  is  hereby  incorporated  by  reference.  That  EIR  is  available 
for  public  review  at  the  Department  of  City  Planning,  Office  of 
Environmental  Review,    45  Hyde  Street,    Room  319. 

3.  Liquefaction:     Earthquake- induced  transformation  of  a  stable 
granular  material,   such  as  sand,    into  a  fluidlike  state,  similar 
to  quicksand. 

F.  Plants 

The  site  is  urbanized.     Three,   8-inch  diameter  eucalyptus 
trees,   are  growing  on  the  site  along  the  Rhode  Island  Street  wood 
fence.     There  are  7  street  trees  in  sidewalk  planters  along  24th 
Street,   and  one  in  a  sidewalk  planter  on  23rd  Street. 
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IV.     ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  OF  THE  PROPOSED  PROJECT 

A.       Land  Use  and  Zoning 

Rezoning  would  be  required  in  order  to  permit  the  proposed 
132  units  on  this  site.     Table  4  shows  the  density  which  could  be 
permitted  by  various  zoning  districts  on  this  80 , 000-square-f oot 
site.     Present  RH-2  zoning  would  permit  53  units,   and  RM-2  (pro- 
posed) or  RC-2  zoning  would  permit  133  units.     Thus,   the  project 
would  include  80  more  dwelling  units  than  presently  allowable.  RM 
districts  allow  more  variety  of  building  sizes  and  designs  than  RH 
districts.     According  to  Planning  Code  Section  206.2,  RM  districts 
"...are  intended  to  recognize,  protect,   conserve  and  enhance  areas 
characterized  by  a  mixture  of  houses  and  apartment  buidings,  cov- 
ering a  range  of  densities  and  building  forms... and  contain  sup- 
porting non-residential  uses."     New  non-residential  uses  in  RM 
districts  are  permitted  with  conditional  use  authorization.  RC 
districts  are  characterized  by  structures  combining  residential 
and  first  floor,  neighborhood-serving  commercial  uses,  with  less 
of  a  rear  yard  requirement  than  comparable  RM  districts.  The 
proposed  project  would  have  residential  units  over  commercial 
space.     As  the  housing  over  a  grocery  on  the  north  side  of  Kansas 
and  23rd  is  the  only  other  such  arrangement  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  RC  zoning  would  not  be  as  likely  to  be  recommended 
or  approved  as  would  RM  zoning.     Project  sponsor  proposes  to  apply 
for  RM-2  zoning  with  a  conditional  use  authorization  for  the 
commercial  space.     Some  of  the  units  would  have  private  terraces. 

RM-2  districts  require  80  square  feet  per  unit  of  private 
usable  open  space,  or  107  square  feet  of  common  usable  open  space 
per  unit.     The  project  would  provide  29,160  square  feet  of  common 
usable  open  space,  or  about  175  square  feet  per  unit. 

New  construction  would  comply  with  the  40-foot  height  limit. 
The  sponsor  originally  proposed  to  renovate  the  penthouses  on  top 
of  the  building  at  24rd  and  Kansas  Streets.     No  construction  per- 
mit appears  to  have  been  issued  for  these  penthouses.     As  they 
were  constructed  without  a  permit,   they  must  be  demolished  rather 
than  renovated.     The  main  portion  of  the  building,   about  60  feet 
tall  on  the  Kansas  Street  frontage,     was  constructed  pursuant  to  a 
1923  building  permit  application  and,   therefore,  present  height 
limits  do  not  apply. 
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TABLE   4.      ALLOWABLE  HOUSING  DENSITY  BY  ZONING  DISTRICT 


District 

Required 
sq  .    f  t . 

per  unit 

Maximum  ^ 
number 
of  units 

RH- 

2. 

Residential,   House  District,  Two 
F.amily   (present  zoning) 

1500-^ 

53 

RH- 

3, 

Residential,   House  District,  Three 
Family 

oU 

RM- 

1, 

Residential  Mixed  District, 
Low  Density 

r\  r\  r\ 

100 

RC- 

1, 

Residential-Commercial  Combined 
District,   Low  Density 

oUU 

lUU 

RM- 

2, 

Residential  Mixed  District, 
Moderate  Density   (proposed  zoning) 

600 

133 

RC- 

2. 

Residential-Commercial  Combined 
District,   Moderate  Density 

600 

133 

RM- 

3, 

Residential  Mixed  District,  High 
Density 

4L)U 

RC- 

3, 

Residential-Commercial  Combined 
District,  Medium  Density 

400 

200 

1 

Development  at  this  density  requires 

conditional 

use  permit. 

B. 

Historic  Structure 

The  chimney,   described  on  page  25,   would  be  retained  as  a 
symbol  of  the  long  history  (over  100  years)   of  industrial  use  of 
the  site. 


C.       San  Francisco  Comprehensive  Plan  and  Other  City  Policies 

This  EIR  section  compares  the  proposed  project  with  the 
Residence  and  Urban  Design  elements  of  the  San  Francisco  Master 
Plan.     Other  Master  Plan  elements,    such  as  Transportation,  are 
discussed  in  the  appropriate  sections  of  this  EIR. 
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Residence  Element.     The  project  would  comply  with  Objective 
2,  Policy  1  of  the  Residence  Element,   "In  existing  residential 
neighborhoods,  ensure  that  new  housing  relates  well  to  the 
character  and  scale  of  surrounding  buidings  and  does  not  reduce 
neighborhood  li vability " ,   to  the  extent  that  the  design  succeeds 
in  its  intent  to  relate  to  development  across  the  street.  The 
scale  of  the  proposed  project  would  be  larger  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  residential  development.     The  most  massive  element  in 
the  proposal  is  the  existing  building  at  Kansas  and  24th  Streets 
which  is  to  be  renovated.     As  this  building  has  been  on  the  site 
for  nearly  60  years,   it  is  part  of  the  existing  neighborhood 
scale. 

The  project  would  comply  with  Objective  2,  Policy  2,  "Encour- 
age the  conversion  of  underused  non-residential  land  to  residen- 
tial use..."  by  converting  an  unused  industrial  site  in  a  non- 
industrial  area  to  residential  use. 

The  project  would  comply  with  Objective  2,  Policy  4,  "Encour- 
age construction  of  a  variety  of  units  suited  to  the  needs  of 
households  of  all  sizes",   by  providing  a  mix  of  sizes  of  units 
from  studios  to  3-bedroom  units. 

The  project  would  comply  with  Objective  3,  Policy  2,  "Allow 
small-scale  non-residential  activities  in  residential  areas  where 
they  contribute  to  neighborhood  livability",  by  providing 
pedestrian  and  neighborhood-oriented  retail  stores  in  an  area 
where,  except  for  one  grocery,   the  nearest  shopping  area  is  on  the 
other   (west)  side  of  the  Freeway. 

Objective  4,  Policy  1,   states,   "Preserve  and  expand  the 
supply  of  low  and  moderate  income  housing."     The  project  would  not 
comply  with  this  policy  unless  a  subsidy  is  available. 

Urban  Design  Element.     The  project  would  comply  with 
Objective  2,  Policy  4  of  the  Urban  Design  Element,  "Preserve 
notable  landmarks  and  areas  of  historic  architectural  aesthetic 
value,  and  promote  the  preservation  of  other  buildings  and 
features  that  provide  continuity  with  past  development",   to  the 
extent  feasible,  by  preserving  the  incinerator  and  those  buildings 
and  walls  that  are  structurally  safe  and  appropriate  for  reuse 
(listed  in  the  project  description,  page  4). 
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The  project  would  comply  with  Objective  3,    Policy  5,  "Relate 
the  height  of  buildings  to  important  attributes  of  the  city  pat- 
tern and  to  the  height  and  character  of  existing  development",  and 
Policy  6,    "Relate  the  bulk  of  buildings  to  the  prevailing  scale  of 
development  to  avoid  an  overwhelming  or  dominating  appearance  in 
new  construction",   to  the  extent  that  it  would  preserve  the 
present  height  and  bulk  pattern  and  hollowed  square  building  con- 
figuration of  the  present  site  development,   although  buildings  on 
the  site  are  taller  and  more  massive  than  the  surrounding  residen- 
tial development.      (They  are  not  as  large-scale  as  the  San  Fran- 
cisco General  Hospital  buildings  about  a  block  away,  but  those  are 
probably  less  relevant  to  the  character  of  the  project  area, 
because  they  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  Freeway.) 

The  project  would  comply  with  Objective  4,    Policy  2,  "Provide 
buffering  for  residential  properties  when  heavy  traffic  cannot  be 
avoided",   by  design  measures  such  as  double  pane  glass  to  protect 
dwellings  on  the  west  side  of  the  project  from  freeway  impacts, 
and  by  creating  a  wall  to  buffer  noise  on  the  Kansas  Street  side. 

Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  Plan.     The  proposed  project  would 
comply  with  policies  in  the  Neighborhood  Plan,    "Housing  Strategy  C 
-  Increase  opportunities  for  Potrero  Hill  renters  to  become  home 
owners."  and  "Economic  Development  Strategy  B  -  Promote  reuse  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  underutilized  commercial  and  industrial 
facilities  as  well  as  the  retention  and  expansion  of  existing 
activities . " ,   by  providing  housing  in  the  Potrero  area  on  an 
underused  industrial  site.     The  Neighborhood  Plan  calls  for  "theme 
trees"  along  23rd  Street  and  street  trees  are  also  required  by 
Section  143  of  the  Planning  Code.     No  landscaping  plan  has  been 
developed  yet,    so  it  is  not  known  whether  the  project  would  comply 
with  the  "theme  tree"  policy. 
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D. 


Socioeconomics 


Employment .     Based  on  a  March  1981  estimated  construction  cost  of 
$10,200,000,   the  project  would  generate  approximately  60%  of 
that,   or  $6,120,000,    for  gross  labor  costs. 

The  completed  project  would  create  full-time  employment  for 
approximately  22  persons.     Nineteen  would  be  employed  in  the  com- 
mercial space,  based  on  an  estimate  of  one  person  per  450  gross 
square  feet  of  commercial  space. ^ 

The  condominiums  would  employ  three  persons,   an  on-site  man- 
ager,   janitor  and  mechanical  maintenance  person.     Other  employ- 
ment would  be  generated  for  additional  project  management,  land- 
scape,  and  elevator  maintenance;  and  security  personnel.  These 
could  be  part-time  positions. 

Revenues .     Municipal  tax  revenues  to  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  generated  by  the  proposed  project  have  been  estimated 
in  1980  dollars  at  1980-81  tax  rates    (see  Table  5,   page  44). 
Total  annual  revenues  to  the  City  would  be  about  $200,000  (1980 
dollars)   at  those  rates. 

The  projected  revenue  does  not  include  the  1-1/2%  tax  on 
selling  the  condominium  units,   a  tax  paid  once  at  the  time  of 
sale  of  each  unit.     Total  estimated  revenue  to  the  City  from  this 
source  would  be  about  $240,000  (1980  dollars). 

Economic  Effect  of  Victoria  Mews  on  Potrero  Hill.     The  Potrero 
Hill  Advisory  Committee  has  requested^  a  study  of  the  Victoria 
Mews  project  (bounded  by  19th,    20th,   Carolina  and  Wisconsin 
Sts . ) ,   comparing  housing  prices  in  that  particular  residential 
neighborhood  before  and  after  completion  of  Victoria  Mews,  in 
order  to  find  out  if  that  development  caused  prices  on  Potrero 
Hill  to  rise  more  rapidly  than  they  would  have  otherwise.  Sta- 
tistical analyses  of  this  type  are  difficult  because  of  variation 
in  size  and  design  from  one  project  to  another  which  causes 
prices  to  vary  and  the  inherent  inability  to  obtain  local 
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TABLE   5:      ESTIMATED  PROJECT-GENERATED  MUNICIPAL  TAX  REVENUES 
IN  1980  DOLLARS,    CALCULATED  AT   1980-81  TAX  RATES^ 


 Tax   Amount 

San  Francisco  Property  Tax  $147,000 

San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  13,000 

San  Francisco  Community  College  District  1,000 

BART  900 

BAAQMd2   400 

Total  Non-Bond  Property  Tax  $162,300 

Bond  Retirement  39,000 

Payroll  1,800 

Total  Annual  Tax  Revenue  $203,100 


Calculated  on  a  basis  of  average  unit  price  of  $123,000, 
$15,200,000  = total  sales  price  =  market  value;   assessed  value 
=  25%  market  value;   $4/$100  assessed  valuation  non-bond  tax 
rate;    $0.97/$100  assessed  valuation  for  bond  retirement; 
distribution  of  taxes  as  in  1980;   payroll  tax  calculated  on 
the  assumption  that  1/2  or  11  on-site  jobs  would  qualify  for 
payroll  tax  and  that  average  gross  income  would  be  $15,000 

BAAQMD  =  Bay  Air  Air  Quality  Management  District. 


information  about  sales  uninfluenced  by  the  presence  of  that 
project;    it  is  thus  impossible  to  identify  what  the  neighborhood 
prices  would  have  been  without  Victoria  Mews. 

The  data  in  Table  6,   page  45,    on  prices  in  Victoria  Mews, 
the  Victoria  Mews  area,   and  the  proposed  project  area  are  meant 
to  be  suggestive  only,    as  inferences  from  such  a  small  sample  are 
statistically  unreliable.     The  data  suggest  that  housing  prices 
on  Potrero  Hill  are  rising  at  a  faster  rate  than  in  San  Francisco 
as  a  whole  and  that  housing  prices  at  Victoria  Mews  are  rising 
faster  than  on  the  rest  of  Potrero  Hill. 
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TABLE   6:     COMPARATIVE   SALE  AND  RESAI£  PRICES   OF   POTRERO  HILL  HOUSING 


Location 


Project  Area 


Earliest 
Sale  Price 
in  Dollars 
and  Year  Sold 


Latest 
Sale  Price 
in  Dollars 
and  Year  Sold 


Overall 
Percentage 
Increase 


Annual 
Percentage 
Increase 


2110  -  23rd  Street 

(2-fainily  structure 


$54, 000 
( 1973 ) 


$103, 000 

(  1980  ) 


91% 


13% 


25th  Street  between 
Rhode  Island  and  Kansas 
Streets 

(Single-family  house) 


$25, 000 
(  1976  } 


$  75,000 

(  1980  ) 


200% 


50% 


1254  DeHaro  Street 
(2-family  structure) 


$40, 000 
( 1977) 


$138, 000 
( 1979 ) 


245% 


123% 


Victoria  Mews 


2  bedroom  unit 


$120, 000 
( 1978  ) 


$188, 000 

{  198C  ) 


57% 


29% 


2  bedroom  unit 
with  deck 


$154, 000 
( 1978) 


$30C , 000 
{ 1980 ) 


95% 


46% 


Victoria  Mews  Area 


20th  and  Wisconsin  $  65,000 

Streets  (1954) 
(Single-family  house) 


$280,000 
(  1980  ) 


331% 


13% 


18th  Street  between 

De  Haro  and  Rhode  Island 

Streets 

(Single-family  house) 


$  58,000 
(1975  ) 


$138, 000 
(  1980  ) 


140% 


28% 


20th  and  Carolina 
Streets 

(6-unit  apartment 
building) 


$160, 000 
(1976  ) 


$495, 000 
(  1980  ) 


209% 


52% 


Source:     Edward  E.   Pendergrass,   Petersen  Associates  Realtor,   1447  20th  Street, 
San  Francisco,  personal  communication,  5  September  1980.     Formerly  a 
real  estate  salesperson  for  Victoria  Mews  and  currently  a  real  estate 
salesperson    for  the  Potrero  Hill  area. 
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Notes:  Socioeconomics 


1.  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,   FEIR,   Ocean  Beach 
Park  Estates,   EE  78.178,    30  August  1979,   p.  126. 

2.  Potrero  Hill  Advisory  Committee,   special  meeting,   8  July 
1980. 

E.  Transportation 

The  project  would  generate  a  total  of  about  740  one-way 
vehicle  trips  per  day,   about  340  condominium-related,    370  for  the 
commercial  space,   and  30  commercial/residential  delivery  and 
service  trips.      (See  Table  7,   page  4  7.) 

1981  counts  made  for  this  EIR   (discussed  in  Setting,   page  28) 
agree  with  counts  at  23rd  and  Vermont  made  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  in  1976,   within  probable  measurement  error,   and  show 
that  the  peak  hour  for  traffic  on  23rd  St.    is  4:15  -  5:15  p.m.  As 
23rd  is  the  busiest  street  in  the  area,   project  impacts  on  traffic 
flow  on  23rd  could  potentially  have  the  greatest  effect.     The  peak 
in  project  generated  traffic,   88  vehicles  per  hour,^  would  occur 
later  than  the  total  traffic  peak,    or  from  5:00  to  6:00  p.m. 

During  the  4:15  to  5:15  peak  traffic  hour  the  project  would 
be  expected  to  generate  59  trips.     It  is  estimated^  that  60%  of 
the  project's  59  peak  hour  trips,   or  about  20  trips,   would  be 
added,    for  a  traffic  increase  of  about  4%  over  the  present  peak 
hour  traffic  volume  of  about  520  vehicles  on  23rd  Street. ^  This 
increase  would  not  change  the  present  traffic  Level  of  Service  A 
{jfxee  flow)  . 

On  Kansas  St.   about  10  vehicles  would  be  added  to  the  peak 
hour  220,   an  increase  of  about  5%  which  would  not  affect  the  flow 
of  traffic.     Addition  of  about  5  trips  to  the  peak  hour  volume  of 
about  70  on  Rhode  Island  and  4  trips  to  the  peak  volume  of  10 
trips  on  24th  St.  would  increase  traffic  by  about  7%  and  40%, 
respectively,   and  would  not  affect  the  present  flow  of  traffic. 
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Intersection  traffic  counts  and  predicted  volumes  with  the 
project  are  shown  in  Appendix  B,  pages  123-127.  Intersection 
analysis  indicates  that  all  four  project  intersections  would 
remain  at  Level  of  Service  A.     The  Level  of  Service  on  the 
westbound  23rd  St.  approach  to  the  Potrero  Ave.   intersection,  4 
blocks  east  of  the  site,   is  B  at  the  p.m.  peak  hour.     This  would 
not  change  with  the  project.     As  the  free  flow  of  vehicular 
traffic  around  the  project  would  not  be  affected,  no  impacts  on 
freedom  of  bus  movements  would  be  expected. 


TABLE  7:     AVERAGE  WEEKDAY  VEHICULAR  TRIP  GENERATION 


Type  of  Trip 

Purpose  of  Trip 

Total  Trips 

Resident  ial 
Auto 

Auto 

Auto 

Work 

Shopping 
Other 

170 
70 
100 

Total  Residential 

340l 

Commercial 

8,500  square  feet 

3702 

Commercial  and 
Residential  Delivery 
Service 

30 

Total  All  Trips 

740 

Note:     All  numbers  rounded  off. 


-'■     2.6  vehicle  trips  per  unit. 

2     44  vehicle  trips  per  1,000  square  feet. 

Source:     Richard  K.  Hopper,  P.E.,  Consulting  Engineer 
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The  project  would  generate  40  pedestrian  trips  during  the 
project  peak  hour.     If  all  these  pedestrians  were  to  be  at  the 
most  crowded  section  of  the  sidewalk,   the  pedestrian  count  would 
rise  from  1.3  to  2.0  per  minute,  with  no  change  from  the  present 
Pedestrian  Level  of  Service  A.     Pedestrians  were  counted  as  they 
passed  a  fixed  observer  on  the  sidewalk. 

Field  investigation^  indicates  that  buses  in  the  project 
vicinity  could  accommodate  the  approximately  50  transit  trips 
(15%  of  daily  total)  the  project  would  generate  during  the  peak 
hour.     Assuming  that  all  passengers  would  be  evenly  distributed 
by  bus  route,  approximately  5  passengers   (50  divided  by  5  bus 
stops  for  each  of  the  2  routes,   19-Polk  and  35-Eureka)  would 
board  or  depart  a  bus  at  any  single  stop  during  the  peak  hour. 
Buses  on  both  routes  run  every  10-12  minutes  at  peak  hours.  The 
average  increase  in  passenger  load  per  bus  would  be  about  1  per 
stop,  or  a  maximum  of  5  for  the  project.     Passengers  going 
downtown  may  be  transferring  to  other  lines  which  may  not  have 
available  capacity. 

The  existing  vehicle  access  points  on  Kansas  and  24th  Sts. 
would  be  maintained  and  additional  access  would  be  added  from 
Rhode  Island,  to  6  parking  spaces,   and  access  from  23rd  St.,  to 
16  parking  spaces.     The  24th  St.  entrance  would  lead  to  77 
parking  spaces  and  the  entrance  on  Kansas  St.  would  lead  to  62 
spaces.     Access  to  the  largest  parking  area  is  from  24th  St. 
where  there  is  no  MUNI  line.     During  rush  hour,   cars  entering  and 
exiting  on  Kansas  St.   could  interact  with  buses.     The  smaller 
parking  areas  accessed  from  23rd  and  Rhode  Island  Sts.  would  have 
fewer  such  interactions. 

The  132  dwelling  units  would  require  132  off-street  parking 
spaces  and,   as  the  Planning  Code  requires  1  space  per  500  square 
feet  of  commercial  space,   17  spaces  would  be  required  for  8,500 
square  feet  of  commercial  space.     Thus,   the  Planning  Code  would 
require  149  parking  spaces.     The  project  would  provide  161 
parking  spaces,   12  more  than  required. 
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For  planning  purposes,   the  San  Francisco  Department  of  City 
Planning  uses  0.78  vehicles  per  household. ^     At  this  rate,  the 
132  residential  units  would  generate  a  need  for  103  off-street 
parking  spaces.     The  Manager  of  Victoria  Mews  estimates  parking 
space  use  at  that  project  at  1.3  spaces  per  unit.^     If  this 
rate  were  to  apply  for  the  new  project,   132  units  would  generate 
a  need  for  173  spaces. 

A  maximum  of  40  vehicles  would  need  parking  spaces  during 
the  peak  hour  of  patronage  of  the  commercial  space.     As  the 
average  duration  of  neighborhood  commercial  parking  is  1/2  hour, 
a  demand  of  approximately  20  parking  spaces  would  be  created  by 
the  commercial  space  during  the  peak  patronage  hour.     Ten  spaces 
would  be  needed  by  employees  driving  to  work  in  the  commercial 
space.     The  other  employees  would  walk  or  use  public  transit. 

The  total  demand  from  residents,   shoppers  and  employees 
would  be  between  133  and  203,   or  from  28  less  to  42  more  than 
would  be  provided  in  the  proposed  project.     A  maximum  use  of  one 
space  per  unit  is  considered  reasonable  by  the  Department  of  City 
Planning. "7     This  would  result  in  a  total  demand  for  162  spaces, 
or  1  more  than  provided. 

The  parking  demand  from  neighboring  uses  is  32  at  peak  hour, 
which  would  leave  32  of  the  64  parking  spaces  on  streets  bounding 
the  project  for  extra  project-related  parking.  If  the  worst  case 
demand  for  42-off-site  spaces  should  occur,  this  would  be  22  less 
than  spaces  available  on  streets  bounding  the  project.  As  there 
is  existing  neighborhood  demand  for  32  spaces,  10  project-related 
or  neighborhood  cars  would  have  to  park  further  from  the  project. 
Space  would  be  expected  to  be  available  within  one  block  of  the 
site . 

The  proposed  development  would  replace  4  curb  cuts  with  5 

curb  cuts.  Some  of  the  new  curb  cuts  would  be  narrower  than  the 

old  curb  cuts  so  that  one  additional  street  parking  space  could 

be  provided.     No  off-street  loading  space  for  deliveries  would  be 

8 

provided;   none  is  required  by  the  Planning  Code. 
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Notest  Transportation 


1.  This  differs  from  the  assumption  of  10%  of  total  traffic 
during  the  peak  hour  because  it  is  derived  for  a  specified 
project  rather  than  for  the  total  traffic  on  the  street. 

2.  Based  on  4  February  1981  counts  previously  cited. 

3.  Assumption  by  traffic  consultant,  Richard  K.  Hopper,  P.E. 

4.  By  traffic  consultant,  Richard  K.  Hopper,   on  3,   7  and  15 
July  1980  and  by  EIR  consultant,  Ted  Kreines,  AICP,  on  4  February 
1981. 

5.  Ed  Green,  San  Francisco  Planning  Department,  telephone 
conversation,   3  July  1980  and  Chi-Hsin  Shao,  San  Francisco 
Planning  Department,   telephone  conversation,   2  September  1980, 
and  Department  of  City  Planning  memorandum  from  Dave  Feltham 
through  Alan  Lubliner,  Project  Manager,  Center  City  Circulation 
Program,  to  Dean  Maoris,  Director  of  Planning,   10  March  1981, 
"The  latest  available  census  data   (1970)  shows  that  auto 
availability  per  household  in  San  Francisco  is  only  0.777.   .  . 
Autos  available  rates  are  generally  higher  than  auto  ownership 
rates." 

6.  Bob  Turner,  telephone  conversation,   23  March  1981. 

7.  Alan  Lubliner,   telephone  conversation,   23  March  1981. 

8.  See  Sections  152  and  153. 
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F .       Noise  Impacts 


1.       Construction  Noise 

During  demolition  and  construction  of  the  proposed  project, 
construction  equipment  noise  would  be  expected  to  temporarily 
increase  noise  levels  in  the  project  vicinity.     Project  sponsors 
(conversation  with  developer,   21  July  1980)  have  estimated  demo- 
lition time  at  2  to  3  months,  and  construction  and  rehabilitation 
at  approximately  18  months.     The  demolition  methodology  has  not 
been  determined.     Whether  wrecking  ball  or  cranes  are  used  during 
demolition,  the  peak  sound  level  generated  by  these  construction 
activities  would  occasionally  reach  90-95  dBA  outside  residences 
on  23rd  St.   between  Kansas  and  Rhode  Island  Sts.,   on  Rhode  Island 
St.  between  23rd  and  24th  Sts.,   and  on  24th  St.  between  Kansas 
and  Rhode  Island  Sts.     Typically,   noise  levels  during  this  phase 
would  range  from  60-85  dBA.     This  sound  level  would  be  about  the 
same  as  existing  traffic  noise  levels.     The  project  haul  truck 
route  is  not  known,  but  it  would  probably  be  along  Kansas  Street 
south  to  26th  Street  to  Army  Street  and  then  to  Highway  101 
south. 1     Construction  would  be  subject  to  the  San  Francisco 
Noise  Ordinance. 2     Section  2907  Construction  Equipment  states, 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person.   .   .   to  operate  any  powered 
construction  equipment.   .    .   if  the  operation  of  such  equipment 
emits  noise  at  a  level  in  excess  of  80  dBA  when  measured  at  a 
distance  of  100  feet  from  such  equipment.   .  ." 

No  pile  driving  is  anticipated  during  construction;  therefore, 
construction  noise  levels  would  not  exceed  demolition  noise 
levels . 
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2.       Traffic  Noise 


Project-induced  traffic  would  increase  surface  traffic  on 
24th  St.  between  Rhode  Island  and  Kansas  Sts.  by  approximately 
40%.     This  would  add  approximately  3  dBA  in  traffic  noise  due  to 
vehicular  traffic  on  24th  St.     However,   the  vehicular  traffic 
noise  from  the  Freeway  would  exceed  the  traffic  increase  due  to 
project-induced  traffic  on  24th  St.  between  Kansas  and  Rhode 
Island  Sts.     A  3  dBA  noise  change  is  usually  perceptible;   in  this 
case  Freeway  noise  would  overshadow  the  change, 

3 .       Land  Use  Noise  Policy 

The  Environmental  Protection  Element  of  the  City's  Master 
Plan^  states  regarding  residential  development  in  an  area  with 
an  L(3n  of  65  or  more: 

"New  construction  or  development  should  generally  be  discouraged. 
If  new  construction  or  development  does  proceed  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  noise  reduction  requirements  must  be  made  and 
needed  noise  insulation  features  included  in  the  design." 

State  Noise  Insulation  Standards  for  multi-family  housing 
require  that  "an  acoustical  report  be  prepared  showing  that  the 
interior  noise  level  due  to  exterior  sources  will  be  less  than 
CNEL  45. "4 

The  noise  level  in  the  courtyard  would  be  expected  to  be 
lower  than  the  present  55  to  60  dBA  because  Freeway  noise  comes 
through  the  driveway  gate  and  this  gap  would  be  eliminated. 
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Notes;     Noise  Impacts 


1.  Assuming  that  debris  would  be  disposed  of  south  of  the  site, 
probably  south  of  the  county  line. 

2.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  Noise  and  Abatement  Control 
Ordinance  No.   274-72,  4  December  1972. 

3.  The  Plan  for  Transportation  Noise  Control,  adopted  by  the 
San  Francisco  Planning  Commission  19  September  1974  by  Resolution 
7244,     The  project  site  is  mapped  in  this  report  as  being  in  an 
area  with  a  background  noise  level  of  over  65  dBA. 

4.  Charles  M.   Salter,   2222  Limited  EIR  Acoustical  Report,  28 
August  1980. 
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G.       Air  Quality  Impacts 

1.      Toxic  Substances  From  Past  Site  Uses 


A  study  of  toxic  substances  on  the  site  shows  that  any 
toxicity  problems  on  site  would  be  expected  to  be  dominated  by 
the  long  history  of  paint  manufacture.     Paint  manufacture 
generally  involves  2  categories  of  toxic  materials:  volatile, 
organic  suspension  and  drying  agents,  which  evaporate  rapidly; 
and  pigments,  many  of  them  water-insoluble  compounds  of  metals 
such  as  cadmium.     Until  the  1970 's,  mercury  compounds  were  widely 
used  as  mold  inhibitors  in  paint.     (See  further  discussion  of 
paint  chemistry,  page  60.) 

Many  volatile  organic  substances  have  noticeable  odors, 
responsible  for  the  characteristic  odors  of  paint.     Such  odors 
were  not  generally  conspicuous  on  the  site  at  the  time  of  the 
first  site  visits  in  May  and  June,   1980.     Later,   after  paint  was 
spilled  and  sprayed  by  vandals,  paint  odors  became  more 
prominent,  but  were  presumably  not  associated  with  past  spills  on 
the  site. 

A  variety  of  organic  materials  may  be  present  in  the  air 
over  the  site  as  a  result  of  evaporation  of  non-odorous  or  slowly 
evaporating  materials  in  unsealed  containers  on  the  site.  (See 
Appendix  C,  pages  129-136,   for  a  list  of  substances  found  on 
site.)     Project  sponsor  has  removed  all  toxic  materials  from  the 
site  and  disposed  of  them  in  accordance  with  Title  22,  Division 
4,  of  the  California  Administrative  Code,  Environmental  Health. 
Any  remaining  material  in  the  air  due  to  these  stored  materials 
should  have  dissipated  in  a  few  days  after  their  removal  and 
would  be  expected  to  drop  below  detectable  air  concentrations  by 
the  time  construction  begins.     (The  detectable  level  for  some 
organics  is  now  in  the  parts  per  trillion  range.) 

One  soil  sample  taken  from  the  area  of  the  site  with  inter- 
mittently detectable  organic  odors  was  analyzed  for  the  presence 
of  polych lor inated  biphenyls   (PCBs)  which  are  sometimes  used  in 
paints.     None  were  found. 
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Leaking  electrical  capacitors  were  observed  on  the  site  by 
inspectors  from  the  California  Department  of  Health  Services. 
The  leaking  material  was  identified  as  Aroclor  1254,   a  commercial 
PCB  product. 1 

2 .  Toxic  Substances  From  Demolition 

It  is  probable  that  some  toxic  material  is  contained  in  dust 
and  deposits  on  interior  surfaces  of  some  of  the  buildings  to  be 
demolished. 

Material  on  the  walls  of  one  of  the  buildings  south  of  the 
incinerator  contains  60%  asbestos. 2    This  friable^  asbestos 
material  would  present  an  inhalation  hazard  to  demolition  workers 
and  persons  in  the  neighborhood  at  the  time  of  demolition. 
Asbestos  inhalation  is  associated  with  lung  and  other  cancers. 

There  is  friable  material,  which  looks  as  if   it  contains 
asbestos,  on  the  ceiling  and  walls  of  parts  of  the  building  to  be 
retained  at  Kansas  and  24th  Streets. 

The  240  volt  transformer  in  the  building  south  of  the  incin- 
erator is  a  dry  transformer  and  so  contains  no  PCBs.  Other 
transformers  on  the  site  would  need  to  be  checked  before  demoli- 
tion for  possible  PCB  content,   to  avoid  dispersal  during  demoli- 
tion. 

3 .  Cumulative  Airborne  Lead  Exposure 

Regulation  11  of  the  Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Management  Dis- 
trict  (BAAQMD)  provides  for  a  ground  level  lead  emission  maximum 
of  0.001  mg/m^.     The  Federal  lead  standard  is  0.0015  mg/m^ 
(24  hour  average). 4     There  is  evidence  that  lead  accumulates  in 
lung  tissue  when  ambient  concentrations  are  greater  than  0.0013 
mg /m3 . 

Downtown  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  have  the  highest  lead 
levels  in  the  Bay  Area   (see  Table  8).^     In  the  period  1974- 
1978,   the  San  Francisco  monthly  average  exceeded  the  federal 
0.0015  mg/m^  standard  for  21  months.     The  Potrero  measuring 
station  at  900  23rd  Street,   closer  to  the  project  site,  exceeded 
this  standard  for  2  months   in  the  same  4-year  period. ^ 
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Because  of  the  proximity  of  the  site  to  the  Freeway,   it  is  pos- 
sible that  lead  in  air  due  to  exhaust  from  cars  using  leaded  gaso- 
line and  lead  in  the  air  from  lead  pigments  used  in  paint  could 
cumulatively  exceed  this  standard  even  if  the  lead  from  either 
source  alone  were  at  a  relatively  safe  level.     The  prevailing 
winds  from  the  northeast  tend  to  bring  Freeway-associated  air  pol- 
lutants over  the  site.     In  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  lead  prob- 
lem exists  at  the  site,  on  1  July  1980  air  was  sampled  at  3  loca- 
tions on  the  site:     the  Freeway  side,  the  courtyard,  and  the  side 
away  from  the  Freeway,     Analytic  results  indicate  that  lead  con- 
centration in  all  3  samples  was  greater  than  or  equal  to  0.0012 
mg/m3,6     The  probable  error  of  these  measurements  was  of  the 
order  of  +  25%,  so  it  can  be  said  that  the  values  were  probably 
all  within  the  federal  standard  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they 
were  below  the  BAAQMD  standard. 

Under  the  relatively  infrequent  conditions  of  east  wind, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  emissions  from  the  Potrero  Power  Plant 
could  pass  over  the  site.     Trace  element  concentrations  from  this 
source  have  been  estimated  at  0.000001  mg/m3.7 

4 .        Carbon  Monoxide 

Carbon  monoxide   (CO)   is  the  air  pollutant  from  vehicular 
exhaust  most  likely  to  be  a  problem  in  San  Francisco.     The  major 
source  of  CO  near  the  project  is  the  James  Lick  Freeway  (Highway 
101),  which  is  separated  from  the  proposed  project  site  by  an 
approximately  15-foot  strip  of  eucalyptus  trees  and  by  Kansas 
Street.     According  to  CalTrans,  Highway  101  near  the  proposed 
project  is  one  of  the  most  heavily  travelled  freeways  in  the  Bay 
Area. 8     This  highway  carries  approximately  220,000  vehicles  per 
day. 8    As  project  trips  would  be  less  than  1%  of  the  Highway  101 
trips,  project  generated  air  pollutants  would  be  undetectable 
against  the  existing  background  of  emissions  from  Highway  101. 
The  BAAQMD  monitoring  staton  at  900  23rd  Street  is  the  closest  air 
monitoring  station  to  the  project  project.     During  1979,   the  CO 
standard  was  exceeded  once   (compared  to  twice  at  the  939  Ellis 
Street  Station).     Nitrogen  dioxide  and  sulfur  dioxide  standards 
were  not  violated  at  either  station. ^ 
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The  BAAQMD  has  reconunended  that:     "...  residential 
development  should  observe  an  absolute  minimum  distance  of  50 
meters  from  the  roadway  edge  to  habitable  areas   (including  yards) 
and  that  an  optimum  distance  for  air  quality  purposes  should  be 
100  meters. The  site  is  about  95  feet   (29  meters)  from  the 
Freeway,  and  about  25  feet  above  the  surface  level  of  the 
Freeway. 

5 .        Sensitive  Receptors 

Patients  who  may  be  particularly  susceptible  to  the  effects 
of  inhaling  toxic  substances  could  be  at  San  Francisco  General 
Hospital,  1  block  from  the  site,  across  the  Freeway,   on  the  north 
side  of  23rd  Street.     The  prevailing  northwest  winds  would  blow 
from  the  direction  of  the  hospital  toward  the  site.     During  winter 
storms,  winds  from  the  south  could  blow  from  the  site  area  toward 
the  Hospital.     During  rain  any  toxic  materials  in  the  air  would 
tend  to  be  washed  out  of  the  air.     Traffic-associated  air  effects 
would  be  dominated  by  the  Freeway  passing  along  the  east  side  of 
the  Hospital  and  Potrero  Avenue  traffic  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hospital . 

Because  of  natural  factors  and  the  proximity  of  the  Freeway, 
project-related  emissions  would  probably  not  have  an  effect  that 
could  be  detected  at  the  hospital. H 
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Notes:     Air  Quality  Impacts 


1.  Letter  from  David  L.  Storm,  Ph.D.,  Regional  Administrator, 
Hazardous  Materials  Management,  Department  of  Health  Services,  to 
Carol  Roos ,  OER,  4  December  1980. 

2.  Microscopic  analysis  by  Robert  MacDonough,   S.F.  Health 
Department,   21  July  1980. 

3.  Friable:     easily  rubbed,  or  crumbled  into  powder. 

4.  43  Federal  Register  46246-46277. 

5.  Information  Bulletin  4-4-79,  Atmospheric  Lead  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area,   1970-1978,   BAAQMD ,   1979,  p.  5. 

6.  Analyses  performed  by  LFE  Environmental  Analysis  Laborator- 
ies, Richmond,  under  contract  to  Bendix  Environmental  Research, 
Inc.,   EIR  subcontractor. 

7.  "Public  Health  Impact  of  Emissions  From  Potrero  Plant," 
Systems  Applications,   Inc.   report  SAI  No.  EF  79-66  prepared  for 
PG&E,   2  May  1979. 

8.  John  Gersler,  CalTrans,   telephone  conversation,   16  June 
1980. 

9.  Contaminant  and  Weather  Summary,   BAAQMD,  December,  1979. 

10.  Milton  Feldstein,  Air  Pollution  Control  Officer,   letter  to 
City  of  Walnut  Creek,   24  March  1980. 

11.  Traffic  counts  have  a  probable  error  of  about  10%.     As  local 
traffic  near  the  project  would  be  less  than  10%  of  Freeway  traf- 
fic,  it  would  not  have  a  statistically  detectable  air  pollution 
impact . 
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H.         Toxic  Substances 


1 .        Paint  Chemistry 

Paints  consist  of  pigments  and  a  medium  in  which  they  are 
suspended  that  binds  the  pigment  to  the  substrate.     Varnish  is  a 
liquid  coating  material  containing  a  resin  that  dries  to  a  hard, 
usually  transparent,   film.     Though  usually  clear,  varnishes  may 
contain  pigments.     Lacquer  is  a  varnish  that  solidifies  by 
evaporation  of  solvents  in  it.     Pigments  may  be  added  to  lacquers. 
Paints,  varnishes,  and  lacquers  were  all  manufactured  on  the 
site. 

Paint  was  manufactured  on  this  site  since  the  mid-nineteenth 
century,   first  by  the  Bass-Heuter  Paint  Company;   then  from 
1930-1932  by  Dutch  Boy,   Inc.,  and  finally  by  National  Lead  Company 
until  1970.     National  lead  has  not  retained  files  on  this 
plant. 1     According  to  a  former  plant  superintendent  on  this 
site,  paint,  stains,   lacquers  and  shellac  were  manufactured 
here .  2 

The  most  probable  residual  problem  on  the  site  would  result 
from  metal-containing  pigment  contamination  of  the  soil  under  the 
concrete  that  covers  most  of  the  site   (in  some  places  it  is  2  feet 
thick).     This  contamination  could  occur  through  cracks  in  the 
slab.     Any  organic  pigments  present  would  probably  be  decomposed 
into  harmless  compounds  by  bacteria,   fungi  and  algae  in  the  soil. 
Metallic  compounds  used  as  paint  pigments  would  tend  to  stay  in 
the  soil. 

Appendix  C,  page  137,   lists  some  of  the  metal  compounds  used 
as  paint  pigments,  and  gives  information  on  their  toxicity.  Many 
paint  pigments  consist  of  mixtures;  for  example,   cadmium  yellows 
may  contain  zinc  sulfide  in  addition  to  cadmium  sulfide. ^ 
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During  the  Synanon  organization's  tenancy  on  the  site,  from 
1972  to  January  of  1980,   there  was  a  ceramics  workshop  on  site. 
Substances  used  in  ceramic  glazes  include  compounds  of  lead, 
chromium,   copper  and  cadmium.^ 

2.        Soil  Analyses 

Except  for  a  small  area  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
block,   the  site  is  totally  covered  by  buildings  and  concrete  pave- 
ment.    It  is  not  known  how  long  the  site  has  been  so  covered.  In 
view  of  the  history  of  over  100  years  of  paint  manufacture  on  the 
site,  there  has  been  opportunity  for  soil  contamination  due  to 
spillage.     On  the  basis  of  paint  and  glaze  chemistry,   17  soil 
samples  from  cores  taken  by  the  soil  engineer.  Warren  Wong,  and  a 
surface  soil  sample  were  analyzed  for  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing:    arsenic,  cadmium,   chromium,   copper,  lead,  mercury  and  zinc. 
(The  probable  error  of  the  analytic  values  is  +  5% . )     The  core 
samples  were  taken  from  1.3  to  20.9  feet  below  the  surface  (see 
Appendix  C,  page  139  for  location  and  numbering  of  the  core 
sites),  and  selected  to  indicate  whether  metal  levels  were  present 
in  high  enough  concentrations  to  pose  a  possible  hazard  to  users 
of  the  courtyard  area.     As  most  of  the  site  is  paved,   other  sur- 
face samples  will  not  be  accessible  until  removal  of  the  cement 
slabs.  As  it  is  not  known  how  much  new  topsoil  was  brought  into 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  site  for  plant  nursery  operations, 
analysis  of  soil  in  this  area  has  been  deferred  until  the  general 
study  to  be  made  after  slab  removal   (see  Mitigation,  pages 
90-91. ) 

A  comparison  of  normal  soil  concentrations  to  the  minimum 
and  maximum  concentrations  found  on  the  site  for  the  7  elements 
for  which  analyses  were  performed  can  be  seen  in  Appendix  C,  page 
138.     Arsenic  was  found  to  be  within  normal  soil  limits.  Cadmium, 
copper  and  mercury  are  within  normal  limits  for  soil,  except  for 
the  surface  sample   (see  pages  63-64).     Zinc,   lead  and  chromium 
were  found  to  be  above  normal  in  samples  other  than  the  surface 
sample.     See  Appendix  C,  pages  140-146,   for  site  distribution  of 
these  7  elements. 
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Lead .     Movement  of  lead  in  soil  is  determined  by  the  type  of  lead 
compound,   the  binding  capacity  of  the  soil  and  the  acidity  of  the 
soil.     Lead  can  be  absorbed  by  plant  roots,   the  degree  of  absorp- 
tion increasing  in  acidic  soils.     Therefore,   the  site  should  be 
developed  in  such  a  fashion  that  plant  roots  would  not  reach  soil 
with  above  normal  lead  content.  The  lead  pigments  used  in  paints 
are  water  insoluble,  so  they  would  be  expected  to  move  slowly 
through  the  soil,   remaining  over  long  periods.     Lead  has  no  known 
role  in  normal  human  physiology,   and  has  known  adverse  effects 
ranging  from  anemia,  abdominal  pain,   low  blood  pressure,   loss  of 
appetite  and  insomnia  to  brain  effects  with  convulsions  often  ter- 
minating in  death,  at  high  concentrations . 5 

The  analytic  data  suggest  that  lead  entered  the  soil  at  the 
north-central  and  northeast  portions  of  the  site.     Slow  movement 
through  the  soil  resulted  in  decreasing  concentrations  horizon- 
tally toward  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  block,   the  expected 
direction  of  ground  water  movement,  and  with  increasing  depth. 
Most  of  the  lead  appears  to  be  within  2  feet  of  the  surface  in  the 
area  of  boring  No.   2  and  the  surface  sample.     The  highest  concen- 
tration found  was  4800  ppm^  in  the  surface  sample,   4600  ppm 
above  the  normal  soil  lead  range  and  4792  ppm  above  the  low  value 
of  5.6  ppm,   in  Core  1.     This  sample  is  thus  800  times  the  minimum 
level  for  the  site,  and  24  times  the  maximum  normal  soil  range  for 
lead.     Maximum  lead  concentrations  found  on  this  site  are  in  the 
low  range  of  1,000  to  100,000  ppm  lead  values  found  in  Oakland 
where  a  lead  battery  manufacturing  site  was  developed  as  a  public 
park  after  removal  of  the  surface  soil.^ 

Z inc .     Zinc  was  found  in  highest  concentration  on  the  north  side 
of  the  site  in  the  surface  sample  and  in  Core  No.  2;  zinc 
decreases  moving  west,   south  and  by  depth.     The  highest  value, 
4200  ppm  in  the  surface  sample,  was  3950  ppm  above  the  normal  soil 
range  and  4192  ppm  above  the  low  value  of  8  ppm  in  Core  2  at  10.4 
feet.     This  represents  an  approximately  350-fold  increase  over 
background  levels  on  the  site.     Zinc  distribution  on  the  site  is 
shown  in  Appendix  C,  page  146.     Trace  amounts  of  zinc  are  required 
in  the  human  diet  as  components  of  cellular  catalysts.  Ingestion 
of  excess  zinc  causes  nausea  and  vomiting  which  tend  to  remove  the 
material  from  the  system.     Zinc  compounds  are  generally  less  toxic 
than  lead  compounds. ^ 
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Chromium.     The  distribution  pattern  of  chromium  on  the  site  dif- 
fers from  that  of  lead  and  zinc,   the  highest  concentrations  occur- 
ring in  Core  8  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  site,  and  no  system- 
atic variation  of  concentration  with  depth  is  evident.     The  two 
highest  concentrations,   1000  and  900  ppm  occurred  in  boring  No.  8, 
at  depths  of  9.4  and  20.9  feet,   respectively.     These  2  samples  are 
the  only  samples  indicated  as  shale  in  the  preliminary  boring  logs 
of  the  soil  engineer.     The  third  highest  concentration,   350  ppm  at 
15  feet  in  boring  No.  4,  was  the  only  sample  partially  composed  of 
serpentine.     Chromium  is  normally  associated  with  serpentine  rocks 
and  tends  to  concentrate  in  clay.^     Those  samples  identified  in 
the  boring  log  as  dominantly  clayey  ranged  in  chromium  content 
from  140  to  260  ppm.     Those  samples  identified  as  dominantly  sandy 
ranged  from  25  to  100  ppm  chromium.  The  chromium  content  of  the 
samples  appears  to  be  due  to  natural  soil  and  rock  composition. 
Residents  would  not  come  in  contact  with  the  rock  under  the  site 
and  soil  concentrations  are  generally  within  the  normal  range  for 
soil.  For  distribution  of  chromium  on  the  site,   see  Appendix  C, 
page  142. 

Like  zinc,   trace  amounts  of  chromium  are  required  in  the 
human  diet.     Workers  in  the  chromate-producing  industry,  exposed 
to  chromium  levels  substantially  above  those  required,  have  an 
increased  incidence  of  lung  cancer.^ 

Cadmium .     Cadmium  was  found  at  17  ppm  in  the  surface  sample  taken 
near  the  loading  dock. 

Values  in  3  other  samples  taken  at  depths  of  1.3  to  9.4  feet 
were  all  below  1  ppm.     The  1.3  foot  depth  sample  was  taken  approx- 
imately 7  feet  from  the  surface  sample.     Typical  soil  cadmium  con- 
centrations are  0.1  to  7  ppm.     The  background  level  at  this  site 
is  toward  the  lower  end  of  this  range.     It  appears  that  cadmium  at 
the  project  site  is  probably  concentrated  near  the  surface,  where 
it  is  increased  about  20-fold,  and  has  not  tended  to  move  down 
into  the  soil.     For  cadmium  distribution  on  the  site,   see  Appendix 
C,  page  141.     Cadmium  affects  kidney  function.     Increased  cadmium 
consumption  should  be  avoided  because  many  Americans  are  already 
close  to  the  level  of  cadmium  intake  that  can  produce  symptoms. 
The  soil  containing  excess  cadmium  would  be  removed  by  the 
mitigation  measure  discussed  on  pages  90-91. 
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Copper .     Copper  was  160  ppm  in  the  surface  sample,  not  signif- 
icantly different  from  150  ppm,   the  top  of  the  range  of  normal 
soil  concentrations.     Three  other  samples  at  depths  of  1.3  to  9.4 
feet  ranged  from  8  ppm  at  9.4  feet  to  79  ppm  at  1.3  feet.  The 
background  level  at  the  site  is  about  8  to  10  ppm  copper,  so 
copper  is  increased  about  16-fold  at  the  surface.    A  value  of  79 
ppm  at  1.3  feet.  Bore  2,  suggests  that  copper  has  moved  further 
down  than  cadmium  but  not  far  enough  to  increase  concentrations  on 
the  entire  area  under  the  site.     For  copper  distribution  on  the 
site,  see  Appendix  C,  page  143. 

Mercury.     Mercury  was  8.6  ppm  in  the  surface  sample.    The  analytic 
method  used  did  not  distinguish  between  different  chemical  com- 
pounds containing  mercury.     Average  soil  mercury  concentrations 
are  0.1  ppm;  normal  soils  range  up  to  0.4  ppm.     The  background  at 
the  site  is  about  0.13  ppm.     The  surface  sample  is  increased  about 
65-fold  over  background  at  the  site.     Three  samples  at  depths  of 
1.3  to  9.4  feet  ranged  from  0.12  to  0.35  ppm.     For  site  distribu- 
tion of  mercury,   see  Appendix  C,  page  145.     Potentially  hazardous 
mercury-bearing  soil  would  be  removed  by  the  mitigation  measure 
discussed  on  pages  90-91. 

Arsenic .     Arsenic  values  on  the  site  were  all  within  normal  soil 
values.  The  highest  value,   60  ppm,  was  obtained  in  boring  No.   4  at 
14  feet,   in  the  sample  containing  some  serpentine,  suggesting  that 
it  may  be  associated  with  the  natural  content  of  the  sample.  The 
values  of  11  and  13  ppm  at  boring  No.  2  and  the  lack  of  correla- 
tion of  concentration  with  sample  depth  suggest  that  arsenic  was 
not  spilled  in  the  area  where  lead  and  zinc  have  the  highest 
values  and  the  arsenic  may  all  be  of  natural  origin. 

3 .         Groundwater  Quality 

Groundwater  under  San  Francisco  is  part  of  an  aquifer 
extending  under  San  Mateo  County.     Some  communities  in  San  Mateo 
County  derive  part  of  their  drinking  water  from  wells;  therefore, 
it  is  theoretically  possible  for  ground  water  contamination  in  San 
Francisco  to  affect  San  Mateo  County  drinking  water. 
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Exhibit  22,  page  66,  shows  that  lead  and  zinc  concentrations 
on  the  site  drop  off  rapidly  with  depth.     At  depths  from  5  to  15 
feet,  zinc  concentrations  are  from  19  to  120  ppm,  compared  to  a 
normal  soil  range  of  up  to  250  ppm  (Appendix  C,  page  138). 
Groundwater  would  be  expected  to  be  moving  west  toward  and  under 
the  Freeway.     There  is  no  indication  from  available  data  that  zinc 
spilled  on  site  is  moving  off-site  in  concentrations  likely  to 
exceed  250  ppm.     Some  zinc  is  probably  moving  off-site  near  bor- 
ings 7  and  9  (Appendix  C,  page  146).     As  these  amounts  are  below 
250  ppm  and  zinc  concentrations  tend  to  decrease  with  depth 
(Exhibit  22,  page  66),  it  appears  improbable  that  zinc  from  this 
site  would  move  far  enough  to  reach  the  San  Mateo  County  line. 

Lead  concentrations  at  5  to  15  feet  depth  are  6  to  80  ppm 
(Appendix  C,  page  144),   compared  to  a  normal  soil  range  of  1  to 
200  ppm.     As  lead  has  moved  less  through  the  soil  than  zinc,  the 
potential  for  groundwater  contamination  is  less  than  that  for 
zinc . 

As  indicated  by  Appendix  C,  page  140,  arsenic  on  site  is 
within  the  normal  range;   cadmium  is  above  normal  in  the  surface 
sample  and  at  the  low  end  of  normal  at  other  sampling  sites 
(Appendix  C,  page  141);   copper  is  borderline  high  in  the  surface 
sample  and  within  the  normal  range  at  other  sampling  locations 
(Appendix  C,  page  143);  and  mercury  is  elevated  at  the  surface 
sample  site,  at  the  top  of  the  normal  range  at  1.3  feet  in  boring 
2,  and  at  typical  soil  concentrations  at  borings  4  and  8  (Appendix 
C,  page  145).     These  elements  are  all  either  natural  in  the  soil 
or  confined  to  localized  surface-contaminated  areas.     If  the  site 
is  developed  by  the  sponsor,  surface-contaminated  soil  would  be 
removed.     This  would  be  expected  to  eliminate  potential  future 
risk  of  ground  water  contamination. 

4.  Incinerator/Chimney 

On  the  Rhode  Island  Street  site  frontage  there  is  a  brick 
incinerator  which  project  sponsor  would  retain  for  visual  and 
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historic  interest.     The  incinerator  extends  20  feet  above  the 
sidewalk,   30  feet  above  the  paved  surface  to  the  south  of  the 
incinerator,  and  35  feet  above  its  base  in  the  building.  The 
inside  of  the  incinerator  is  coated  with  a  black  residue  which  is 
peeling  in  some  places.     Because  of  the  potential  for  carcinogenic 
substances  in  such  incinerator  residues,  and  the  potential  for 
people  to  come  in  contact  with  this  material   (the  incinerator  is 
big  enough  to  stand  in  —  the  base  is  9' 4"  x  8*   —  and  presently 
easily  accessible  from  inside  the  buildings  on  the  east  side  of 
the  property),   this  material  was  analyzed  for  polyaromatic  hydro- 
carbons  (PAH)  which  were  judged  to  be  expected  by  toxicolog ical 
consultant,  Selina  Bendix,  Ph.D. 

Analytic  results  on  a  single  sample^^  indicate  the 
presence  of  400  ppm  +  10%  PAH.     The  PAHs  considered  most  hazard- 
ous by  NIOSH   (National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health),  benzo-alpha-py rene ,  benzoepsilon-py rene ,  pyrene,  chrysene 
and  anthracene,  were  not  detectable.     In  the  presence  of  so  many 
other  PAHs,   20-25  ppm  of  any  of  these  5  substances  would  have  to 
be  present  to  be  detectable.     These  5  PAHs  are  carcinogenic  and  at 
least  80  carcinogenic  derivatives  of  these  5  compounds  are 
known. Benzo-alphapy rene  is  also  teratogenic  .^2 
view  of  the  large  number  of  PAHs  found  to  be  carcinogenic,    it  is 
prudent  to  consider  all  of  the  400  ppm  of  PAHs  to  be  carcino- 
genic. 

5.        Waste  Disposal 

Various  chemicals  related  to  activity  on  the  site  remained 
at  the  time  of  initiation  of  this  EIR  in  June  1980.     A  list  of 
these  materials  is  given  in  Appendix  C,  page  129.     The  following 
materials  on  this  list  appear  on  the  state  Hazardous  Waste 
List:-^-^     phosphoric  acid,   hydroacetic  acid,  methylene 
chloride,  gasoline,  ammonium  nitrate,   isobutanol,   styrene  and 
hydrochloric  acid.     The  removal  and  disposition  of  these,  and  pos- 
sibly some  of  the  other  materials  on  the  site,    is  subject  to  the 
hazardous  waste  handling  regulations   in  Title  22,  Division  4,  of 
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the  California  Administrative  Code  and  Chapter  615  of  the  Califor- 
nia Health  and  Safety  Code.     The  Federal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  designated  wastes  from  paint  manufacturing  as  hazardous 
wastes  under  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  of  1976. 
This  action  was  taken  because  of  the  presence  of  chromium,  lead, 
mercury,  nickel,  antimony,   cadmium,   silver  and  various  toxic 
organic  chemicals  in  paint  wastes. 

Materials  on  the  site  classified  as  hazardous  must  be 
disposed  of  at  a  special  hazardous  waste  disposal  site.  The 
Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board  has  identified  5  sites  in  the 
Bay  Area  as  hazardous  waste,  or  Class  I,  disposal  sites.  These 
sites  are  in  the  industrialized  area  along  the  east  side  of  San 
Pablo  Bay  and  in  northern  Contra  Costa  County.     None  of  these 
sites  accepts  materials  in  drums,   as  found  on  this  site.  The 
developer  contracted  with  Zero  Waste,  Inc.   to  remove  these  materi- 
als in  conformance  with  applicable  regulations.     Field  check  by 
the  EIR  consultant  on  25  November  1980  indicated  that  most  of  the 
containers  of  chemicals  on  the  site  had  been  removed.     Five  55 
gallon  drums  labelled  "Chicago  Candy  Co."  remain.     Nontoxic  reus- 
able materials  from  the  site,   remaining  from  the  Synanon  organiza- 
tion, have  been  given  by  project  sponsor  to  local  nonprofit  organ- 
izations . 

Many  chemical  waste  disposal  sites  have  proven  to  have  drums 
of  chemicals  below  the  surface.     In  the  absence  of  information 
about  past  waste  disposal  practices  at  the  site,   it   is  possible 
that  subsurface  storage  tanks  or  other  disposal  exist  on  the 
site. 

Along  the  east  side  of  the  block,   under  the  sidewalk,  there 
are  a  number  of  tanks.     Toward  the  northern  end  of  the  block  there 
are  5  metal  storage  tanks  of  4.8  feet  diameter,  with  manhole 
frames  and  covers  in  the  sidewalk,   spaced  approximately  22  feet 
apart   (center  to  center).     Associated  with  these  tanks  are  five 
2x2  ft.  metal  covers  in  the  sidewalk  over  inlet  valves  that  con- 
nect to  the  subsidewalk  tanks  as  well  as  pipes  going  through  the 
retaining  walls.     The  equipment  these  pipes  connected  to  has  been 
removed. 
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These  5  tanks  were  installed  in  1946  pursuant  to  a  Fire 
Department  permit.     The  permit  lists  the  contents  as  mineral  spir- 
its with  a  flash  point^^  of  115**?,   and  tank  size  as  11,100 
gallons.     The  Fire  Department  requires  that  any  subsurface  tank 
abandoned  for  more  than  6  months  either  be  removed  or  filled  with 
sand  and  rendered  inert.     Ken  Long,  Fire  Department  Fire  Protec- 
tion Engineer, ^5  recommends  that  these  tanks  be  removed.  It 
is  likely  that  these  tanks  are  now  empty;  however,   there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  a  fire  hazard  if  vapors  remain. 

Further  south  there  are  more  metal  covers  in  the  sidewalk 
and  patches  of  newer  concrete  which  may  indicate  former  plate 
locations.     Those  plates  that  are  moveable  have  valves  under  them. 
It  seems  probable  that  at  least  some  of  these  valves  still  have 
tanks  under  them.     It  is  not  known  whether  these  tanks  are  empty 
or  what  their  past  or  present  contents  may  be. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  courtyard  are  two  valves,  labelled 
"gas  fill  cap"  on  the  surveyor's  map,^^  which  may  be  inlets 
for  a  gasoline  storage  tank(s). 

The  valves  to  all  the  tanks  are  rusty  and  could  not  be 

moved . 

Notes;     Toxic  Substances 

1.  Samuel  R.  Wilson,  Director  of  Distribution,  Coating  Group, 
Dutch  Boy,   Inc.,   letter  received  17  July  1980. 

2.  Richard  J.  Marklin,  Pioneer  City,  California,  telephone  con- 
versation of  17  July  1980. 

3.  Cadmium  lithopone  pigments  contain  cadmium  sulfide  and 
barium  sulfide;   cadmium  sul f oselenides  are  mixtures  of  cadmium 
sulfide,  cadmium  selenide  and  selenium  sulfide;   and  the  mercadium 
pigments  contain  mercuric  sulfide  and  cadmium  sulfide.  National 
Toxicology  Program,  First  Annual  Report  on  Carcinogens,  July  1980, 
Vol.   II,  p.  77. 

4.  For  a  brief  discussion  of  ceramic  chemistry,    see  Demo, 
Allan  A.,   "Chemistry  for  Potters,  J.  Chemical  Education," 
57:72-275,  1980. 
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5.  NIOSH/OSHA  Pocket  Guide  to  Chemical  Hazards,  USDHEW  and  US 
Dept.  of  Labor,   1978,  p.   118;  Sax,  N.  Irving,  Dangerous  Properties 
of  Industrial  Materials,   5th  Ed,  Van  Nostrand,  1979,  pp.   766  et 
seq . 

6.  Another  portion  of  this  sample,  analyzed  by  a  different 
method,  gave  5200  ppm. 

7.  Wesolowski,  Jerome  J.  et  al . ,   "The  Identification  and 
Elimination  of  a  Potential  Lead  Hazard  in  an  Urban  Park,"  Archives 
of  Environmental  Health,   14* 413-418  (1979). 

8.  United  States  Mineral  Resources,  Geological  Survey 
Professional  Paper  820,   1973,  p.  112. 

9.  National  Toxicology  Program,  First  Annual  Report  on 
Carcinogens,  July  1980,  Vol.  1,  p.  22. 

10.  Analysis  performed  by  LFE  Corporation. 

11.  Listed  in  NIOSH  Registry  of  Toxic  Effects  of  Chemical 
Substances,  1978. 

12.  Teratogenic  =  causing  birth  defects. 

13.  California  Administrative  Code,  Title  22,  Division  4, 
Chapter  30,  Section  66680. 

14.  Flash  point  =  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  vapors  from  a 
volatile  liquid  will  ignite  momentarily  when  a  small  flame  is 
applied  under  specified  test  conditions;   an  indication  of  degree 
of  fire  hazard   (the  higher  the  flash  point,   the  lower  the 
hazard ) . 

15.  Telephone  conversation,   25  November  1980. 

16.  Exhibit  3,  page  6;   larger  scale  drawing  available  for  public 
review  at  the  Department  of  City  Planning,   45  Hyde  Street,  Room 
319. 
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I.  Energx 

1 .      Building  Materials 

The  energy  consumed  for  heating,  hot  water,  lighting,  etc. 
during  the  lifetime  operation  of  buildings  is  greater  than  the 
energy  required  to  make  building  materials,  transport  them  to  the 
site  and  construct  a  building.     The  energy  required  for  building 
materials  is  not  negligible,  however,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  list.     The  use  of  aluminum  and  copper  increases  the 
energy  intensiveness  of  construction. 


TABLE  9:      ENERGY  INTENSIVENESS  OF  TYPICAL  BUILDING  MATERIALS 


Energy  to  Fabricate 


Material 


Aluminum 

Ceiling  materials 
Concrete 

Concrete  blocks  (8"x8"xl6") 

Copper 

Dry wall 

Glass 

Paint 

Roofing 

Steel 

Vinyl  tile 


BTU*  per  lb 

41 ,000 
1,500 
400 

40,000 
2,200 

12,600 
4, 100 

13,800 
8,000 


BTU*  per  unit 


15,200/block 


6,900/sq.  ft 


*  BTU  =  British  Thermal  Unit;   a  standard  unit  for  measuring  heat, 
about  equal  to  that  from  burning  one  standard  wooden  kitchen 
match.     Technically,   it  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  1"  Fahrenheit  at  sea 
level . 


Source:     Kegel,  Robert  A.,   "The  Energy  Intensity  of  Building 

Materials,"  Heating/Piping/Air  Conditioning,  June  1975, 
pp.  37-41. 
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Construction  energy  consumption  for  the  proposed  project  is 
estimated  to  be  the  equivalent  of  11  million  kilowatt  hours  (kwh) 
of  electricity,   based  on  an  estimated  energy  consumption  of  9.3 
million  kwh  per  $10  million  of  construction  cost.^  The 
estimated  construction  cost  for  the  proposed  project  is  approxi- 
mately $11.8  million 

2.       Operating  Energy  Consumption 

If  natural  gas  is  used  for  heating  hot  water,  cooking  and 
space  heating,  each  unit  would  use  about  100  therms   (10  million 
BTU )  of  gas  per  month  and  300  kwh  of  electricity  per  month,  or 
about  13,000  therms  of  gas  and  40,000  kwh  of  electricity  per  month 
for  132  units. 

If  electricity  is  used  for  other  purposes,  approximately 
3  times  as  much  fossil  fuel  would  be  used  as  in  the  direct  burning 
of  natural  gas.     Use  of  electricity  for  heating  hot  water  and 
space  heating  would  increase  electrical  consumption  to  about  1,000 
kwh/mo./unit ,  or  137,000  kwh/  no.   for  the  whole  project,  and  would 
decrease  gas  consumption  to  25-40  therms/mo . /unit ,   or  3,400  - 
5,500  therms/  mo. for  the  project. 2     Electrical  space  heating  and 
cooking  would  be  approximately  2.7  times  as  expensive  as  gas. 
Assuming  that  electricity  would  not  be  used  for  space  heating,  the 
connected  load  would  be  approximately  300  kilowatts. 

Assuming  use  of  gas  for  water  and  space  heating  and  for 
cooking,  electricity  would  be  mainly  used  for  lighting.  Peaks 
would  be  expected  in  the  morning,  while  people  were  getting  ready 
to  go  to  school  and  work,  and  in  the  evening,   between  5  and  11 
p.m.,  when  all  members  of  the  household  would  tend  to  be  home 
using  appliances  and  lights.     The  evening  peak  would  tend  to  be 
larger  than  the  morning  peak.   Electrical  energy  use  would  peak 
during  the  short  days  of  winter,  when  lights  would  be  on  longer, 
and  would  be  lowest  during  the  long  days  of  summer. 

Natural  gas  load  distribution  curves  would  be  similar  to 
those  projected  for  Ocean  Beach  Park  Estates,   a  larger  combined 
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residential-commercial  project.-*     The  summer  minimum  would  occur 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  people  would  be  least  likely  to  be 
home  and  the  winter  minimum  would  occur  in  the  afternoon,  the 
warmest  part  of  the  day.     The  winter  maximum  would  occur  in  the 
morning  due  to  space-heating  to  day  temperatures.     Gas  consumption 
would  peak  in  the  months  of  December  and  January,  when  the  most 
heating  would  be  required,  and  would  be  at  a  minimum  in  September 
and  October  which  are  usually  the  warmest  months  in  San 
Francisco. 

3 .       Energy  Conservation 

Air  Quality.     The  more  carefully  a  building  is  constructed,  with 
attention  paid  to  be  fit  of  windows  and  doors,   the  smaller  the 
exchange  of  air  through  cracks  and  the  lower  the  level  of  energy 
requirements  for  heating  and  cooling,    if  any.     In  order  to 
minimize  noise  intrusion  from  freeway  traffic,  windows  on  the  west 
side  are  expected  to  be  double  pane  glass,  which  would  also 
decrease  heating  energy  use   (see  Mitigation  Chapter  for  further 
discussion  of  double  pane  glass). 

As  building  air  leakage  is  reduced,  exposure  of  occupants  to 
gases  given  off  by  building  materials  increases.     This  is  of 
particular  concern  in  the  cases  of  radon  and  formaldehyde.  Radon 
is  a  radioactive  gas  naturally  given  off  in  varying  amounts  by  all 
building  materials.     Radon  concentrations   increase  detectably  in 
buildings  with  ventilation  rates  below  0.3  air  changes  per 
hour.^     Detailed  information  on  the  potential  hazard  of 
increased  radon  exposure  in  energy-efficient  buildings  is  not 
available.     This  matter  is  being  investigated  by  the  Federal 
Department  of  Energy   (DOE).     Current  belief  is  that  "routine" 
measures  to  increase  energy  efficiency  are  not  increasing  radon 
exposure  enough  to  have  a  detectable  effect. 

Formaldehyde  is  a  carcinogenic  substance  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  resins,  wall  board,   and  insulation.     Part  of  the 
formaldehyde  remains  unreacted  when  these  materials  are  made  and 
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slowly  diffuses  out  of  the  materials.     In  relatively  air-tight 
homes,   the  formaldehyde  concentration  may  become  high  enough  to 
produce  irritant  effects  on  the  occupants.     Formaldehyde  is  an 
irritant  to  the  respiratory  tract  and  eyes  at  0.01  ppm^  and  to 
skin  at  0.15  ppm.^     The  NIOSH  recommended  standard  for  occupa- 
tional exposure  to  formaldehyde  is  1,2  ppm.^     The  European 
indoor  air  standard  is  about  0.1  ppm.     It  has  been  found  that 
energy-efficient  buildings,  with  reduced  air  infiltration  and  low 
ventilation  rates  of  or  below  0.3  air  changes  per  hour,   exceed  the 
European  standard  when  outdoor  formaldehyde  concentrations  are 
0.016  ppm. 8 

Solar  Energy.     Use  of  solar  energy  is  under  consideration  by 
project  sponsor,  see  page  94.     Use  of  solar  energy  for  heating 
water  would  decrease  demand  for  nonrenewable  energy  sources.  Cur- 
rent cost  for  solar  water  heaters  on  single  family  homes  is  about 
$3,000  per  unit  installed.^     Solar  collectors  for  a  recently 
built  San  Francisco  apartment  building  with  a  similar  number  of 
units  to  the  proposed  project  cost  about  $120,000  and  are  expected 
to  provide  60%  of  the  hot  water  supply. Cost  for  the  pro- 
posed project  would  be  expected  to  be  similar. H  Approxi- 
mately 35-60  square  feet  of  collector  per  dwelling  unit  would  be 
required, 12  or  5,000-8,000  square  feet  for  the  whole  project. 

Fuel  savings  could  more  than  offset  the  cost  of  solar  panels 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  project;   the  initial  costs  would  become 
part  of  the  purchase  cost  of  the  units.     Payback  time  due  to 
reduced  fuel  costs  would  be  5-7  years.     Tax  benefits  for  solar 
installations  include  tax  credits  for  a  portion  of  system  costs 
and  accelerated  depreciation. 

Solar  cells  have  the  advantages  of  producing  electricity  and 
not  involving  use  of  heat  transfer  liquids  which  can  leak.  Their 
disadvantage  is  expense,  partially  due  to  their  low  efficiency 
(maximum  conversion  of  15%  of  solar  energy  to  electricity).  Some 
solar  cells  involve  the  use  of  cadmium  compounds  and  consequent 
risk  of  exposure  to  a  toxic  material  of  the  workers  who  make  them. 
Some  firms  hope  to  bring  the  installed  cost  from  the  present 
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approximately  $10  per  watt  to  $0.50  per  watt  by  1990.     The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  has  a  National  Photovoltaic  Program  aimed  at  pro- 
duction of  low  cost,  high  volume  solar  cells.     Solar  cells  are  not 
an  economically  viable  option  for  the  proposed  project  now,  but 
may  become  cheap  enough  for  retrofit  within  the  next  decade. 

Wind  Energy.     Wind  power,   independent  or  in  combination  with  solar 
units  is  another  inexhaustable  energy  source.     In  1977,   it  was 
estimated  that  "the  minimum  cost  of  a  domestic  plant  would  be 
about  $2,500  and  would  supply  approximately  1/4  of  the  energy 
demand  of  the  entire  household.     An  installation  adequate  to 
supply  an  average  household  would  cost  in  the  vicinity  of 
$10,000. "13    A  wind  speed  of  at  least  10  mph  is  needed  for 
wind  power  generation.  A  60  to  80  feet  tower-*-^  is  required, 
depending  on  upwind  obstructions.  The  blades  of  a  10  kw  windmill 
would  have  a  spread  of  30  to  35  feet.^^    A  $20,000  wind  gener- 
ator in  an  average  wind  of  10  mph  would  produce  22,000  kwh/yr.  or 
4%  of  the  project's  annual  energy  consumption. 

Site  specific  wind  speed  records  of  several  years'  duration 
are  required  in  order  to  calculate  the  potential  for  wind  energy 
generation  at  any  particular  site.     Such  information  is  not  avail- 
able for  the  project  site.     A  wind  speed  recorder  could  be  placed 
on  the  roof  of  the  project,   should  it  be  built,   in  order  to  obtain 
information  for  a  future  decision  on  the  feasibility  of  windpower 
generation  on  the  site.     Any  future  decision  on  installation  of  1 
or  more  windpower  generators  would  also  have  to  take  into  account 
windmill  noise  generation,   community  response  to  visual  impact  of 
wind  generators  and  the  economics  of  windpower  generation. 
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Notes;  Energy 


1.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  FEIR,  Ocean  Beach  Park 
Estates,  EE  78.178,   30  August  1979,  p.   125,  adjusted  for  construc- 
tion cost  inflation, 

2.  Robert  Tucker,  Dealer  Representative,  PG&E,  telephone  conver- 
sation,  19  August  1980. 

3.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  EE  78.178,  FEIR,  Figure  No. 
24,  page  127,   30  August  1979. 

4.  Hollowell,  Craig  D.,  et  al . ,   •'Radon-222  in  Energy  Efficient 
Buildings,"  American  Nuclear  Soc.  Mtg.   11-16  November  1979. 

5.  California  State  Energy  Resources  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Commission,  EDIR  Residential  Insulation  Program,   22  February 
1978,  p.  60. 

6.  NIOSH  Registry  of  Toxic  Effects  of  Chemical  Substances,  1978, 
p.  587. 

7.  NIOSH,  op.  cit. 

8.  Lin,  Chin-I,  et  al . ,    " Indoor /Out door  Measurements  of  Formal- 
dehyde and  Total  Aldehydes,   178th,  Nat'l  Mtg.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc, 
9-14  September  1979. 

9.  John  Burton,  Integral  Design,  "Low  Cost  integral  Solar  Water 
Heaters,"  No.  Cal.  Solar  Energy  Assn.  Newsletter,  p.  7,  September 
1980. 

10.  Solar  Center,  San  Francisco,  telephone  conversation,  28 
August  1980. 

11.  Bryan  Kiefer,  Jones  &  Kiefer  Construction  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
telephone  conversation,   28  August  1980. 
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12.  Tim  Duane,  Intern,  PG&E,  telephone  conversation,  28  August 
1980. 

13.  Senior  Seminar,  Environmental  Studies  Group  Major,  UC 
Berkeley,   "Energy  in  the  Bay  Area."  June  1977,  p.  157. 

14.  Windmills  are  not  subject  to  height  limits  per  section 
260(b)l(A)  of  the  Planning  Code. 

15.  Neil  Holbrook,  Power  Towers,   Inc.,  Pleasant  Hill,  telephone 
conversation  of  9  February  1981. 

J .        Community  Services 

1 .        Water  and  Wastewater 

According  to  the  most  recent  San  Francisco  Water  Department 
annual  report, ^  City-wide  residential  water  consumption  is  35.8 
million  gallons  per  day   (mgd).     Assuming  a  population  of 
675,000,2  this  means  an  average  of  55  gallons  per  day   (gpd)  per 
person. 

Assuming  2.1  persons  per  unit,  a  132  unit  development  would 
consume  15,200  gpd,  or  0.0004%  of  San  Francisco's  annual  residen- 
tial water  consumption.     The  water  supply  in  the  area  would  be 
adequate  for  the  project.-^ 

Sewage  from  the  site  drains  to  the  Southeast  Water  Pollution 
Control  Plant   (SEWPCP) .     There  are  12  inch  diameter  collector 
sewers  on  the  west,  north  and  east  sides  of  the  site  and  a  16  inch 
sewer  on  the  south  side.     These  sewers  drain  to  a  larger  sewer  in 
Kansas  Street,  a  few  feet  west  of  the  collector  sewer. ^  These 
sewers  could  accommodate  the  wastewater  from  the  proposed 
project . 

Wastewater  flows  are  typically  70%  of  water  use.^     In  San 
Francisco,  where  lots  tend  to  be  smaller  than  elsewhere   in  the  Bay 
Area,  and  a  smaller  percentage  of  water  is  used  for  landscape 
irrigation,  the  figure  is  90%.     Expected  flow  from  132  units  would 
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be  0.90  X  15,200  or  13,700  gpd.     The  SEWPCP  has  a  capacity  of  70 
mgd ,  and  receives  an  average  of  22  mgd  in  dry  weather. ^  The 
flow  from  this  project  would  constitute  0.06%  of  the  dry  weather 
flow  to  the  plant. 

The  effluent  from  the  SEWPCP  does  not  meet  applicable  stan- 
dards. Improvements  are  under  construction  which  will  bring  the 
treatment  level  to  secondary  treatment  and  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  plant. ^  This  is  one  of  many  projects  implementing  the 
San  Francisco  Wastewater  Management  Master  Plan.  Implementation 
of  this  entire  plan  will  be  required  to  bring  the  City  into  com- 
pliance with  the  Federal  Clean  Water  Act. 

2 .        Fire  and  Police  Services 

According  to  Chief  Robert  Rose   (meeting  on  2  July  1980), 
water  supply,  hydrant  location  and  fire  equipment  access  are  ade- 
quate for  the  proposed  project  at  the  proposed  site. 

Police  department  records  of  incidents  "in  the  area  of 
Kansas  Street  and  Rhode  Island  between  23rd  and  24th  Streets"  are 
as  follows: 


TABLE  10:  CRIME 

INCIDENCE 

IN  PROJECT 

AREA 

1980  to 

Type  of  Crime 

1978 

1979 

July  1980 

Auto  Theft  or  Burglary 

10 

15 

8 

Robbery 

0 

1 

2 

Residential  Burglary 

4 

1 

1 

Battery 

1 

1 

0 

Petty  Theft 

0 

1 

0 

Kidnapping 

0 

1 

0 

Source:     Letter  from  Officer  Robert  Baldocci ,   #441,  of  3  July 
1980. 
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Officer  Alfred  Baldocci  of  the  Potrero  Police  Station 
states  that,   "As  you  can  see  from  this  report,   the  incidence  of 
crime  in  the  area  is  minimal  and  this  picture  should  change  for 
the  better  with  the  increase  of  public  activity  in  the  area....  I 
don't  feel  at  this  time  that  a  development  of  this  nature  will 
cause  any  particular  problem  for  our  department's  operation. 

3.  Solid  Waste 

Assuming  2.5  pounds  of  solid  waste  production  per  person  per 
day, 9  and  2.1  persons  per  unit,  132  units  would  produce  about 
700  pounds  of  solid  wastes  per  day  or  0.023%  of  the  1500  tons 
produced  daily  by  the  City  as  a  whole.     Household  solid  wastes 
produced  by  the  project  would  be  disposed  of  at  the  landfill  site 
in  Mountain  View,  Santa  Clara  County.     The  capacity  of  this  site 
is  expected  to  be  exhausted  by  about  1983  and  no  alternative 
future  method  for  disposal  of  San  Francisco's  solid  waste  has  yet 
been  selected.     For  a  discussion  of  alternatives  under  considera- 
tion, see  the  Final  EIR  for  a  "Resource  Conversion  Center,  Bris- 
bane/San Francisco,  California,"  City  of  Brisbane,  1980.^0 

4.  Schools 

Children  residing  on  the  site  would  attend  the  following 
schools:     Elementary  (grades  K-5)   students  would  walk  2  blocks  to 
Starr  King  at  1215  Carolina  Street;  middle  school   (grades  6-8) 
students  would  walk  4  blocks  to  Potrero  Hill  at  655  De  Haro;  and 
high  school  students  would  go  approximately  1-1/2  miles  to  Mission 
High  at  3750  18th  Street.     The  above  school  assignments  are 
effective  through  30  June  1981. The  School  District  as  a 
whole  could  accommodate  students  from  the  proposed  project. ^2 
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Notes;     Community  Services 


1.  Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1978-9,  San  Francisco  Water  Depart- 
ment, 1979,  page  11. 

2.  Preliminary  report  on  "Population  and  Housing  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Region  1979-1980,"  First  Draft,  ABAC,  4  February 
1981. 

3.  Jack  Kenck,  City  Distribution  Manager,  San  Francisco  Water 
Department,   telephone  conversation,  16  June  1980. 

4.  Letter  from  Mervin  Francies,  Engineering  Associate  II,  San 
Francisco  Wastewater  Program,   received  3  July  1980. 

5.  Metcalf  &  Eddy,   Inc.,  Wastewater  Engineering,   2nd  Ed., 
McGraw  Hill,   1979,  page  21. 

6.  FEIR,  Southeast  Treatment  Plant  Dry-Weather  Expansion  & 
Interim  Point  Discharge,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  April 
1975,  p.  IV-1. 

7.  Secondary  treatment  is  the  treatment  of  wastewater  by  a 
biological  or  physical  chemical  process,   after  primary  treatment. 
It  provides  approximately  90%  removal  of  BOD.     BOD  =  an  abbrevia- 
tion for  biochemical  oxygen  demand,  a  standard  measure  of  water 
and  wastewater  quality. 

8.  Letter  from  Officer  Robert  Baldocci,   #441,  of  3  July  1980. 

9.  Solid  Waste  Generation  Factors  in  California,  Technical 
Information  Services,  Bulletin  #2,  California  Solid  Waste  Manage- 
ment Board,   8  July  1974. 

10.  Available  for  public  review  at  the  Department  of  City  Plan- 
ning, Office  of  Environmental  Review,  45  Hyde  Street,  file  number 
EE  79.307/NLA. 
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11.  Edward  R.  Schulman,  Program  Manager,  School  Operations,  San 
Francisco  Unified  School  District,   letter  received  3  July  1980. 

12.  Schulman,  E.R.,   telephone  conversation,  26  June  1980. 
K.         Earthquake  Effects 

Retained  Structures.     The  5-story  building  at  the  corner  of  Kansas 
and  24th  Streets  and  the  brick  facades  designated  for  retention 
would  be  examined  by  a  structural  engineer,  and  his/her  recommen- 
dations would  be  followed  in  project  design   (see  Mitigation 
Chapter,  page  95). 

Seismic  Safety.     A  site  specific  geotechnical  analysis,  as 
required  by  the  Seismic  Safety  Element  of  the  General  Plan  for  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  made  by  Warren  Wong  of 
Geo/Resources   (California  License  No.   CE  25777).  Implementation 
of  the  foundation  recommendations  may  become  a  condition  for 
approval  by  the  Planning  Commission  or  the  Bureau  of  Building 
Inspect  ion . 

Retaining  Wall.     Along  the  eastern  property  line  there  is  a  10  to 
13  foot  tall  retaining  wall.     In  the  sidewalk  area  with  asphalt 
paving,  east  of  the  retaining  wall  and  south  of  the  auto  repair 
building,   there  is  evidence  of  subsidence  and  slippage  toward  the 
retaining  wall  suggesting  some  instability  in  this  area.     Where  it 
can  be  seen,   this  retaining  wall  is  of  varied  design  ranging  from 
4  to  10  inch  thick  concrete  to  12  inch  thick  wood.     It  is  likely 
that  the  wooden  sections,   at  least,   do  not  meet  current  City 
building  codes.     The  integrity  of  the  water,  sewer,  natural  gas, 
electrical  and  telephone  lines  under  Rhode  Island  Street  is 
dependent  on  the  structural  stability  of  this  retaining  wall. 
Construction  is  planned  up  to  these  walls  so  that  below  sidewalk 
grade  portions  and  foundations  of  buildings  on  the  east  side  of 
the  proposed  project  would  depend  on  the  integrity  of  this 
retaining  wall. 
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L.  Plants 


Landscaping  in  the  courtyard  would  not  be  visible  from  the 
sidewalk.     As  designed,  project  buildings  would  come  to  the  side- 
walk,  leaving  no  space  for  planting.     One  street  tree  would  be 
planted  for  each  20  feet  of  street  frontage  (over  60  trees),  as 
required  by  the  Planning  Code.     Existing  shrubs  and  trees  on  the 
east  side  of  Kansas  Street  would  screen  much  of  the  view  of  the 
Freeway. 

M.       Short-Term  Uses  of  the  Environment  vs.  the  Maintenance  of 
Long-Term  Productivity 

Development  of  the  project  now  would  commit  the  site  to 
residential  use  and  would  probably  constrain  future  decisions 
about  use  of  the  site  for  at  least  50  years.     In  view  of  the 
current  need  for  housing  in  San  Francisco  and  the  probable 
long-term  nature  of  this  need,   it  appears  reasonable  to  make  a 
commitment  to  housing  use  rather  than  leave  future  options  open. 

If  the  1980  increase  of  15%   in  San  Francisco  construction 
costs  persists  in  future  years,   then  it  will  become  progressively 
more  difficult  to  finance  housing  construction  and  to  find  buyers 
who  can  afford  new  housing.     If  this  site  is  to  be  committed  to  a 
housing  development  of  some  type,  the  sooner  this  is  done,  the 
lower  the  cost  of  the  completed  units  and  the  greater  the  number 
of  households  that  could  afford  them. 

The  developer  wishes  to  pursue  the  proposed  project  at  this 
time  because  costs  for  construction  and  financing  of  such  develop- 
ments may  increase  at  a  faster  rate  than  prospective  buyers' 
incomes . 

N .       Growth-Inducing  Impact 

The  proposed  project  would  add  about  275  residents  on  the  now 
vacant  site.     The  project  would  meet  existing  housing  needs  rather 
than  attracting  new  City  residents  who  would  otherwise  not  con- 
sider moving  into  the  City. 
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Most  of  the  new  residents  would  probably  be  upper  middle 
income  persons  because  only  these  persons  could  afford  the  units. 
Most  of  these  people  would  hold  their  jobs  whether  new  housing  was 
available  in  San  Francisco  or  not;   however,   there  is  increasing 
evidence  that  people  are  reluctant  to  take  jobs  in  San  Francisco 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  housing. ^     The  availabil- 
ity of  sufficient  housing  to  meet  San  Francisco  demand  would 
probably  reverse  the  current  trend  to  population  loss.  2  This 
project  alone  would  not  have  a  noticeable  effect  on  San 
Francisco's  population. 

Notes;     Growth-Inducing  Impact 

1.  Bay  Area  Council,   "Housing,   the  Bay  Area's  Challenge  of  the 
'80s,"  December  1980. 

2.  ABAC,  "Population  and  Housing  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Region 
1970-1980,"  First  Preliminary  Draft,   4  February  1981. 
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0 .       Neighborhood  Concerns 


Neighborhood  organizations  were  contacted  regarding  the 
project. These  organizations  appear  to  be  divided  among  those 
who  view  the  project  as  a  stabilizing  influence  on  the  neighbor- 
hood, those  who  think  the  project  would  increase  housing  costs  in 
the  area  and  those  with  environmental  concerns. 

One  view  is  that  the  project's  housing  costs  would  be  too 
expensive  for  most  current  residents  of  the  community^  and  that 
most  of  the  units  would  be  too  small  for  the  large  families  who 
currently  live  in  the  area. 3     There  is  concern  that  if  the 
project  is  built,  housing  costs  in  the  community  would  rise  more 
rapidly  than  without  the  project.     As  housing  costs  increase  it 
would  be  more  difficult  for  existing  residents  to  buy  or  rent 
housing  in  the  community. ^     Some  feel  that  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  should  be  built  on  this  site.^     Some  think  that 
the  neighborhood  already  has  enough  low  income  housing  and  that 
government  financial  assistance  for  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  should  go  toward  rehabilitation  of  abandoned  units  in  the 
housing  projects  near  the  site.^ 

Other  neighborhood  groups  feel  that  the  project  would  lead  to 
reinvestment  in  and  revitalizat ion  of  the  neighborhood^  and  add 
people  and  security  to  a  block  subject  to  vandalism. ^ 

There  is  concern  that  the  project  does  not  include  enough 
open  space  for  project  residents, ^  that  the  project  would  be  too 
dense  and  out  of  scale  with  the  existing  community  of  mostly 
two-family  units. 10    Groups  with  environmental  concerns  think 
that  noise  from  the  James  Lick  Freeway  would  create  unfavorable 
living  conditions  in  the  project, H  while  others  are  concerned 
that  chemicals  from  the  site's  former  use  for  paint  manufacturing 
may  be  harmful. ^2 
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Notes;     Neighborhood  Concerns 


1.  Potrero  Hills  League  of  Active  Neighbors   (PLAN),  discussion 
with  Maria  Vermiglio,  President:     23  June  1980. 

Potrero  Hills. Community  Development  Corporation  (CDC), 
discussion  with  Jim  Queen,  President  and  Brian  Chekowski,  Counsel, 
7  July  1980. 

Potrero  Hills  Boosters  and  Merchants  Association  (PHB&MA), 
discussion  with  Mike  Krivit,     President,   3  July  1980  and 
appearance  before  PHB&MA  Board,   29  July  1980. 

Potrero  Hills  Homeowners  and  Renters  Association  (PHH&RA), 
discussion  with  Joan  Tricamo,   3  July  1980. 

Potrero  Hill  Advisory  Committee   (PHAC),   special  meeting  8 
July  1980. 

Contacted  by  Kreines  &  Kreines,   EIR  consultants. 

2.  PLAN  and  CDC. 

3 .  PLAN . 

4.  CDC. 

5.  CDC. 

6.  PHB&MA. 

7.  PHB&MA   &  PHH&RA. 

8.  PHB&MA, 

9.  PHAC. 

10.  PLAN. 

11.  PHH&RA 


12.  PHAC 
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V.        MITIGATION  MEASURES 

Mitigation  measures  described  below  may  be  part  of  the 
project  as  proposed  by  the  developer  or  may  either  be  under  con- 
sideration or  rejected  by  the  developer,  as  noted.  Those 
measures  not  part  of  the  project  could  be  required  as  conditions 
of  project  approval. 

A,  Urban  Design 

Impact .     The  mass  and  design  of  the  project  would  not  match  sur- 
rounding buildings,  particularly  along  Kansas  Street. 

Mitigation .     The  developer  would  consider  making  changes  to  the 
existing  plan  for  the  Kansas  Street  units  to  bring  them  into 
greater  conformity  with  the  prevailing  character  of  development 
on  Potrero  Hill.     The  developer  would  consider  continuing  the 
peaked  roof  design  of  the  rest  of  the  project  along  Kansas 
Street,  where  the  proposed  structure  would  otherwise  present  a 
solid,  unbroken  facade.     A  decision  would  be  made  by  the 
developer  after  consultation  with  staff  of  the  Department  of  City 
Planning,  the  noise  consultant  and  the  project  architect,  and 
before  completion  of  construction  plans. 

The  scale  of  the  rehabilitated  warehouse  building  would  be 
mitigated  by  attention  to  creation  of  pedestrian-scale  visual 
interest  in  the  design  of  the  commercial  space  on  the  first 
floor.     Placement  of  bus  shelters  on  sidewalks  bounding  the 
project  is  under  consideration.     Submission  of  scale  drawings  for 
treatment  of  the  new  facades  of  the  warehouse  building  and  of 
adjacent  sidewalk  could  be  required  by  the  Planning  Commission  as 
a  condition  of  the  Conditional  Use  Permit.     Submission  of  plans 
for  sign  control  could  also  be  required. 

B .  Historic  Structures 

Impact .     Development  of  the  site  could  result  in  loss  of  the 
visually  prominent  chimney  on  Rhode  Island  which  is  listed  in  the 
Department  of  City  Planning  1976  Architectural  Inventory. 
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Mitigation .     Project  sponsor  would  retain  the  chimney. 


C .  Housing  Cost 

Impact .     The  new  housing  prices  could  price  some  people  out  of 
the  market  for  the  project. 

Mitigation .     Remodeling  of  the  building  at  Kansas  and  24th  Sts. 
would  lower  the  cost  per  unit  in  the  development  below  the  cost 
of  all  new  construction.     More  people  would  be  able  to  afford  the 
units  at  the  lower  prices   (note  that  all  new  market  rate  housing 
is  relatively  expensive). 

D .  Noise 

Impact .     Freeway  noise  could  disturb  project  occupants. 

Mitigation .     State  regulations   (Title  25,  California  Administra- 
tive Code)  require  that  window  and  wall  construction  provide  for 
noise  reduction  to  mitigate  the  existing  freeway  traffic  noise 
impacts  on  the  west  side  of  the  project.     The  interior  noise 
level  must  be  limited  to  a  maximum  CNEL  of  45  dB.  Acoustical 
analysis  of  the  proposed  building  will  be  performed  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  noise  control  that  would  be  necessary.  Pre- 
liminary calculations  indicate  that  windows  in  those  walls  with 
maximum  outdoor  noise  exposure  would  require  double  glazing  or 
laminated  acoustical  glazing  with  an  STC^  rating  of  about  30. 
The  developers  have  stated  that  project  construction  would 
conform  to  the  Noise  Insulation  Standards. 

The  effect  of  construction  noise  would  be  controlled  by  the 
provisions  of  the  San  Francisco  Noise  Ordinance^.     The  project 
sponsor  must  comply  with  this  ordinance. 
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In  accordance  with  Section  2908  of  the  San  Francisco  Noise 
Ordinance,  no  construction  would  take  place  between  the  hours  of 
8:00  p.m.   and  7;00  a.m.^ 

E .       Toxic  Substances 

Impact .     Potentially  toxic  dust  could  drift  off  site  during 
demolition. 

Mitigation .     In  order  to  avoid  disperson  of  potentially  toxic 
dust  through  the  neighborhood,  Bendix  Environmental  Research, 
Inc.,   toxic  materials  consultant  for  this  EIR,  recommends  that 
continuous  water  spray  be  used  during  demolition  to  achieve 
adequate  wetting  to  prevent  dust  emissions,  as  required  for 
demolition  of  buildings  containing  asbestos  by  39  CFR  1910.1001, 
Project  sponsor  would  consider  implementation  of  this  measure. 
The  decision  will  be  made  after  consultation  with  the  demolition 
contractor  and  before  commencement  of  demolition.     This  could  be 
required  by  the  City  Planning  Commission  as  a  condition  of  the 
Conditional  Use  Authorization  for  the  PUD. 

The  late  Robert  MacDonough,  Environmental  Health  Inspector, 
San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Health,   concurred  in  this 
recommendation  and  further  recommended  that  any  dusty  or  friable 
material  be  bagged  and  tied  to  prevent  toxic  dust  dispersion. ^ 
Project  sponsor  is  considering  this  measure  and  would  decide 
after  talking  to  the  demolition  contractor  about  feasibility  and 
cost  and  before  authorizing  demolition. 

Demolition  of  the  asbestos-containing  building  south  of  the 
incinerator    must  comply  with  Section  1919.1001  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration's  general  industry 
standards.  Part  1901,  Title  9  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
which  provides  that  employees   "engaging  in  the ...  demolition  of 
pipes,   structures,  or  equipment  covered  or  insulated  with 
asbestos  and  in  the  removal  or  demolition  of  asbestos  insulation 
or  coverings  shall  be  provided  with  respiratory  equ ipment . . . and 
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with  special  clothing..."     The  section  also  provides  that  when 
asbestos  is  removed  it  must  be  kept  wet  "to  prevent  the  emission 
of  airborne  fibers."     In  practice  this  is  usually  achieved  by  use 
of  a  water  spray  during  demolition. ^     Project  sponsor  would 
comply  with  applicable  regulations  regarding  asbestos  during  site 
preparation,  demolition  and  remodelling  phases  of  the  project. 

Impact .     Buildings  to  be  retained  may  have  asbestos-containing 
interior  finishes. 

Mitigation .     Project  spdhs or  would  have  the  buildings  to  be 
retained  checked.     If  interior  finishes  contain  more  than  1% 
asbestos,  sponsor  would  have  the  material  sealed  or  removed 
during  renovation  and  prior  to  occupancy.     Any  removal  would  be 
done  in  a  fashion  to  avoid  exposure  of  workers  or  future 
occupants  to  asbestos  containing  dust.^ 

Impact .     Occupants  might  breathe  lead  concentrations  detrimental 
to  their  health. 

Mitigation .     The  highest  risk  of  lead  pollution  to  project 
residents  would  be  from  the  freeway  west  of  the  site.     This  risk 
would  be  mitigated  by  installation  of  windows  that  do  not  open  in 
units  along  Kansas  Street   (the  west  side  of  the  project).  These 
units  would  have  mechanical  ventilation  systems.     The  air  intake 
for  this  ventilation  system  would  be  located  as  far  east  on  the 
proposed  project  block  and  as  high  up  as  is  feasible.  The 
developer  would  implement  this  measure  as  part  of  the  project. 

Impact .     The  peeling,  black,   potentially  carcinogenic  layer 
inside  the  incinerator  could  be  a  source  of  human  exposure  to 
PAHs   (poly-aromatic  hydrocarbons);   surface  soil  could  be 
contaminated  by  PAHs. 
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Mitigation .     Project  sponsor  would  board  up  access  to  the  incin- 
erator to  prevent  contact  by  project  residents  with  hazardous 
PAH-containing  materials.     The  EIR  consultant,  Selina  Bendix, 
Ph.D.,  has  recommended  3  safety  measures:     1)  seal  the  opening  at 
base  of  incinerator;  2)  seal  the  top  of  the  chimney;  and  3) 
remove  enough  metal  rungs  on  the  side  of  the  chimney  to  prevent 
access  and/or  injury  by  and/or  to  unauthorized  persons.  Dr. 
Ephraim  Kahn  of  the  California  Department  of  Health  Services 
concurs  in  these  recommendations.^ 

The  State  Department  of  Health  Services  has  indicated 
concern^  that  the  exposed  soil  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
site  may  have  been  subject  to  PAH  fallout  from  smoke  from  the 
chimney.     Before  excavation  this  soil  would  be  tested  for  PAHs 
and  if  any  are  found,  disposition  of  the  soil  would  be  discussed 
with  staff  of  the  Hazardous  Materials  Section. 

Impact .     According  to  the  State  Department  of  Health  Services, ^ 
the  upper  levels  of  the  building  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
site  were  used  to  mix  and  store  dry  paint  ingredients  which  could 
pose  a  hazard  during  demolition. 

Mitigation .     Project  sponsors  would  have  the  area  inspected  for 
residual  paint  ingredients  and,   if  found,  have  these  materials 
removed  prior  to  demolition. 

Impact .     The  distribution  pattern  of  high  lead  and  zinc  values  in 
soil  on  the  site  is  not  known.     Some  soil  samples  have  excessive 
levels  of  cadmium  and  mercury.     Contact  with  these  soils  could  be 
hazardous. 

Mitigation .     After  removal  of  the  existing  concrete  floor  slabs, 
project  sponsor,   in  consultation  with  the  State  Department  of 
Health  Services,  would  have  analyses  made  to  determine  the 
distribution  of  high  lead,   zinc,   cadmium  and  mercury  values  on 
the  site,  and  1  to  2  feet  of  top  soil  in  the  contaminated  area 
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would  be  removed  and  deposited  in  a  hazardous  waste  dump  if 
necessary . 

Measures  designed  to  mitigate  lead  and  zinc  exposure  would 
also  mitigate  cadmium  and  mercury  exposure  unless  differences  in 
distribution  are  shown  by  further  soil  analysis.     The  State 
Department  of  Health  would  monitor  analyses  and  advise  as  to 
appropriate  mitigation  measures,  which  will  be  followed  by 
project  sponsor. 

The  soil  in  the  depressed  area  of  the  concrete  floor  of  the 
5  story  building  could  contain  toxic  materials.     This  area  would 
be  subjected  to  chemical  analysis  and  would  be  removed  or  sealed, 
if  necessary  and  as  appropriate,   on  the  basis  of  these  tests 
before  the  area  is  filled  in  to  make  it  level  with  the  rest  of 
the  basement  parking  area.     Should  any  toxic  material  be  found  on 
analysis,  the  Hazardous  Waste  Section  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health  would  be  consulted  before  decision  on  disposition. 

Impact .  The  containers  of  chemicals  on  the  site  pose  a  hazard  of 
fire  and  poisoning.^     The  site  is  not  vandal-proof. 

Mitigation .     The  project  sponsor  has  arranged  for  removal  of 
hazardous  substances  from  the  site,   in  accordance  with  applicable 
regulations^  and  in  consultation  with  the  State  Department  of 
Health  Services. 

Impact .     Abandoned  tanks  beneath  the  sidewalk  east  of  the  site 
may  contain  hazardous  materials. 

Mitigation .     In  order  to  mitigate  potential  impact  on 
construction  workers,   neighbors,   and  future  occupants  from  toxic 
chemicals  beneath  the  concrete  slabs  which  now  cover  most  of  the 
site  surface,   the  City  Planning  Commission  or  other  City  agency 
having  approval  power  for  this  project  would  require  that: 
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a)     The  subsidewalk  tanks  adjacent  to  the  east  side  of  the 
property  and  any  other  tanks  on  or  adjacent  to  the  site  be 
opened,  aired  out,  and  any  contents  analyzed  and  disposed  of 
according  to  applicable  laws  and  regulations  after  consultation 
with  the  State  Department  of  Health.     The  tanks  would  then  be 
removed,  as  recommended  by  the  Fire  Department,   to  eliminate  any 
possibility  of  hazard  to  construction  workers  or  future  project 
residents.     Such  removal  would  also  permit  removal  of  pipes  from 
the  tanks  penetrating  the  retaining  wall;  these  pipes  would 
otherwise  interfere  with  work  to  strengthen  or  replace  the 
retaining  wall.     Removal  would  be  done  in  such  manner  as  not  to 
undermine  the  street  or  substreet  utilities.     The  holes  left  by 
the  tanks  would  be  backfilled  in  accordance  with  recommendations 
of  a  licensed  engineer. 

Should  it  prove  to  be  technically  inadvisable  to  remove  the 
tanks,   they  would  be  filled  with  sand  and  otherwise  rendered 
inert  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Fire  Department. 

and,  b)     If  any  subsurface  storage  containers  which  appear 
to  contain  chemical  wastes  should  be  encountered  during 
excavation  on  the  site,   construction  would  be  halted  pending 
investigation  by  the  Hazardous  Waste  Division  of  the  State  Dept. 
of  Health  Services. 

Impact .     Electrical  equipment  containing  PCBs  is  a  hazard  for 
persons  working  on  the  site. 

Mitigation .     Project  sponsor  would  require  the  demolition  con- 
tractor to  check  the  site  for  transformers  and  capacitors  con- 
taining fluid.     The  contents  would  be  analyzed  for  the  presence 
of  PCBs.     Any  PCBs  found  would  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with 
applicable  regulations  after  consultation  with  the  State  Dept.  of 
Health  Services.     All  spilled  and  leaked  PCB-containing  material 
would  be  removed  and  appropriately  disposed  of  prior  to  initia- 
tion of  demolition  in  affected  areas. 
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F .  Energy 


Impact .     The  production  of  aluminum  and  copper  is  energy 
intensive . 

Mitigation .     Project  sponsor  will  instruct  the  project  architect 
to  specify  materials  less  energy  intensive  than  aluminum  and 
copper  wherever  possible. 

Impact .     Heat  gain  and  loss  through  windows  often  determines  the 
heating  and  cooling  needs  of  a  building. 

Mitigation .     Windows  on  the  west  side  of  the  proposed  project 
would  be  double  pane  glass  which  would  decrease  heat  loss  from 
units  during  colder  months.     Heating  season  energy  savings  from 
use  of  double  pane  glass  are  given  in  the  following  table. 
Because  these  windows  would  not  be  openable ,  a  mechanical 
ventilation  system  would  be  required.     The  energy  required  to 
operate  this  ventilation  system  would  partially  offset  the  energy 
savings  from  the  double  pane  glass. 


TABLE  11:      SAN  FRANCISCO  HEAT  LOSS  THROUGH   SINGLE-  AND 

DOUBLE-GLAZED  WINDOWS 


Heat  Loss 
sq.  ft 

in  BTU^  per 
.  per  year 

Window  Orientation 

Single-Pane 

Double-Pane 

Reduction  in 
Heat  Transfer 

North 

49  ,600 

25,600 

24,000 

East  and  West 

43,900 

23,700 

20,200 

South 

41,700 

23,200 

18,500 

Source:     Adapted  by  Bendix  Environmental  Research,   Inc.  from 

Dubin,  Fred  S.  and  Long,  Chalmers,  G.,   "Energy  Conserva- 
tion Standards  for  Building  Design,  Construction,  and 
Operation."  McGraw-Hill,   1978,  p.  123. 


See  definition  of  BTU  on  page  71. 
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Impact .     Energy  used  by  the  project  would  deplete  nonrenewable 
resources . 

Mitigation .     Project  sponsor  would  instruct  the  project  architect 
to  investigate  use  of  solar  panels  for  hot  water  heating  on  south 
facing  roof  slopes.     Any  decision  on  the  use  of  solar  collectors 
would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  cost  effectiveness  prior  to 
detailed  roof  and  plumbing  design. 

Before  making  a  decision  on  the  use  of  solar  collectors, 
project  sponsor  or  architect  would  contact  the  State  Solar 
Business  Office  in  Sacramento  regarding  experience  with  solar 
design  of  other  multifamily  projects  or  instruct  project 
architect  to  do  so. 

If  project  sponsor  should  decide  not  to  use  solar 
collectors,  he  would  instruct  project  architect  to  consider  the 
following  measures: 

1.  Incorporation  of  passive  design  features  to  minimize 
summer  solar  heat  gain  and  maximize  winter  solar  heating. 

2.  Design  of  as  much  of  the  roof  areas  as  possible,  within 
Planning  Code  height  limits,   at  an  angle  appropriate  for  future 
solar  collector  installation. 

3.  Design  of  roofs  with  access  for  future  solar  collector 
installation  and  maintenance. 

4.  Design  of  buildings  to  take  the  weight  of  future  solar 
panels . 

5.  Specification  of  plumbing  connections  appropriate  for 
future  solar  installation.     (As  now  required  in  Santa  Clara 
County) .10 

6.  Provision  of  space  for  a  solar  heat  transmission  fluid 
storage  tank  and  controls  or  installation  of  same  initially. 
(The  collectors,   not  the  tank  and  controls,   are  the  most 
expensive  portion  of  a  solar  installation.) 

Impact .     Spare  heating  and  cooling  use  nonrenewable  energy 
sources . 
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Mitigation .     Project  design  will  conform  to  the  California  energy 
insulation  standards   (Title  24,  California  Administrative  Code) 
for  new  buildings.     In  1976  it  was  calculated  that  the  payback 
period  for  the  required  insulation  was  7-10  years, All  hot 
water  pipes  will  be  insulated  with  a  nonasbestos-containing 
material  to  reduce  heat  loss. 

Impact .  Low  ventilation  rates  designed  to  reduce  energy  consump- 
tion allow  buildup  of  toxic  gases  in  building  air. 

Mitigation .     Ventilation  system(s)   for  the  ventilated  portion  of 
the  project  on  Kansas  St.  would  be  designed  to  provide  no  less 
than  0.5  air  changes  per  hour  so  that  indoor  concentrations  of 
any  potentially  toxic  gaseous  materials  would  be  expected  to  be 
no  greater  than  levels  in  older,  less  airtight,  buildings. 

Impact .     Developments  in  which  users  are  not  individually  billed 
for  utilities  tend  to  have  higher  energy  and  other  resource 
consumption  than  those  with  individual  meters. 

Mitigation .     Project  sponsor  would  consider  individual  metering 
of  water,  gas  and  electricity  for  the  units.     The  decision  would 
be  made  before  detailed  plumbing  plans  are  completed. 

G.       Structural  Safety 

Impact .     Structures  designated  for  retention  may  not  be 
earthquake  safe. 

Mig i tat ion .     The  buildings  and  walls  designated  for  retention, 
shown  on  Exhibit  No.   3,  page  6,  were  built  prior  to  the  existence 
of  present  seismic  safety  provisions  in  the  San  Francisco 
Building  Code,  and  their  potential  stability  in  an  earthquake  is 
unknown.     The  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection  would  require  that 
these  walls  and  the  5-story  building  be  brought  into  conformity 
with  present  Building  Code  provisions,    if  necessary. 
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Impact ,     Movement  of  the  retaining  wall  could  endanger  structures 
next  to  the  wall,  sidewalk  safety,   and  utilities  in  Rhode  Island 
Street. 

Mitigation .     Project  sponsor  would  retain  a  California  licensed 
engineer  to  examine  the  retaining  wall,   consult  with  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  and  make  recommendations  regarding 
strengthening  or  replacement  of  the  retaining  wall,   if  needed. 

Should  replacement  of  any  part  of  the  wall  be  necessary, 
this  would  be  done  with  care  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  Rhode 
Island  Street  and  its  subsurface  utilities. 12 

The  Department  of  Public  Vvorks  would  review  the  disposition 
of  the  retaining  wall,  and  structural  engineers  in  the  Bureau  of 
Building  Inspection  would  review  design  of  buildings  against  the 
wall  before  issuance  of  building  permits. 

Notes;     Mitigation  Measures 

1.  STC  =  sound  transmission  coefficient,   the  ratio  of 
transmitted  to  incident  sound  energy,  a  means  of  characterizing 
the  noise  insulation  characteristics  of  materials. 

2.  Charles  M.  Salter,  P.E.,  2222  Ltd.  EIR  Acoustical  Report,  28 
August  1980. 

3.  Technically,    the  Ordinance  prohibits  activities  producing 
more  than  5  dBA  above  ambient  noise  levels  at  the  nearest 
property  line.     In  some  cases  the  Dept.  of  Public  Works  issues 
special  permits  for  night  construction.     This  would  be  unlikely 
in  a  residential  area. 

4.  Telephone  conversation  with  EIR  subconsultant  Selina  Bendix, 
30  June  1980. 
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5.  Dr.  David  J.  Storm,  Regional  Administrator  of  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Management  Section  of  the  State  Dept.  of  Health 
Services,   in  a  letter  to  the  Dept.  of  City  Planning,  Office  of 
Environmental  Review,  dated  4  December  1980. 

6.  Applicable  procedures  are  in  a  State  Health  memo  of 
September  1977,  available  for  public  review  at  the  Department's 
Office  of  Environmental  Review,   45  Hyde  Street,  Room  319. 

7.  Applicable  regulations  are  found  in  Title  8  of  the 
California  Administrative  Code,  BAAQMD  regulations  and  the 
previously  cited  OSHA  regulations. 

8.  Chief,  Epidemiology  Section,  telephone  conversation  with 
Selina  Bendix,  1  August  1980. 

9.  Drums  of  possibly  hazardous  materials  and  pesticide 
containers  were  absent  from  the  site  at  the  time  of  EIR 
consultant  field  check  on  25  November  1980. 

10.  Ordinance  Requiring  Solar  Hot  Water  Heater  for  Residential 
Domestic  Use,  NS1208,  adopted  23  June  1980,   effective  1  February 
1981.     Bob  Sturdivant,  Senior  Planner,  Santa  Clara  County, 
telephone  conversation,  18  February  1981. 

11.  California  Department  of  Housing  and  Community  Development, 
Division  of  Codes  and  Standards,   "Energy  Design  Manual  for 
Residential  Buildings,"  19  April  1976,  Preface.     San  Francisco 
would  be  expected  to  be  at  the  long  end  of  this  range  due  to  its 
relatively  even  temperature  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  state. 
Energy  costs  have  probably  increased  more  rapidly  than  estimated 
in  1976,  so  the  payback  period  would  be  expected  to  be  less  than 
10  years. 

12.  Cormac  Brady,   Senior  Mechanical  Engineer,  Department  of 
Public  Works,  has  indicated  that  replacement  of  the  retaining 
wall  would  have  to  be  done  carefully  to  avoid  damage  to  sidewalk 
and  street.     Telephone  conversation  with  EIR  subconsultant, 
Selina  Bendix,  of  25  November  1980. 
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VI.     ADVERSE  ENVIRONMENTAL  EFFECTS  WHICH   CANNOT  BE  AVOIDED   IF  THE 
PROPOSAL  IS  IMPLEMENTED 

A .  Land  Use 

Rezoning  would  increase  the  permitted  density  on  the  site. 

B .  Noise 

During  project  demolition  and  construction  phases  which  are 
expected  to  total  about  21  months,   there  would  be  a  temporary 
increase  in  noise  levels  in  the  project  vicinity. 

C .  Energy 

Operation  of  the  proposed  132  dwelling  units  and  8,500  sq. 
ft.  of  commercial  space  on  a  site  that  currently  uses  no  energy 
would  increase  consumption  of  electricity  and  natural  gas  by 
about  14,000  therms  of  gas  per  month  and  41,000  kwh  of  electric- 
ity per  month. 

D .  Air  Quality 

The  proposed  project  would  be  71  meters  closer  to  the  free- 
way than  the  distance  recommended  by  the  Bay  Area  Air  Quality 
Management  District  for  residential  development. 

E .  Toxic  Substances 

Occupants  of  the  proposed  project  may  come  in  contact  with 
hazardous  polyaromatic  hydrocarbons  which  are  probably  present 
inside  the  incinerator   (see  Mitigation  Measures,   page  90). 
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VII  .   ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  PROPOSED  PROJECT 

Three  alternatives,   in  addition  to  No  Project,   have  been 
selected  for  analysis  in  this  EIR, 

A.       Low  Density  Alternative 

The  entire  site  could  be  cleared  and  replaced  with  dwellings 
consistent  with  the  existing  RH-2   (Residential,  House,  Two- 
Family)   zoning.     Using  a  mix  of  25  by  75  ft.   and  25  by  100  ft. 
lots,   it  would  be  possible  to  divide  the  200  by  400  ft.   site  into 
36  lots.     Under  the  Planning  Code  RH-2  maximum  of  1  unit  per  1500 
sq .   ft.  with  a  Conditional  Use  Permit,   53  units  could  be  built  on 
the  site.     With  36  lots  this  would  give  a  mix  of  17  duplexes  and 
19  single-family  residences.     Vvith  a  PUD  and  Conditional  Use,  53 
units  could  be  built  with  common  open  space.     (See  Exhibit  23, 
page  100.)     The  units  could  probably  have  2  or  3  bedrooms. 

The  sale  price  of  the  units  would  have  to  be  higher  than 
for  the  proposed  project,   because  there  would  be  fewer  units 
requiring  a  greater  yield  per  unit  for  a  positive  return  on  the 
sponsors'   investment.     These  units  would  not  reflect  the 
reduction  in  cost  per  unit  from  rehabilitation  of  the  two 
structures  retained  in  the  proposed  project. 

VJhile  it  would  maintain  the  neighborhood  character,  this 
alternative  would  create  fewer  housing  opportunities  for  owner- 
ship for  area  residents,  because  the  smaller  number  of  units 
would  be  higher  priced  and  would  not  provide  the  range  of  house- 
hold sizes  of  the  proposed  project. 

Alternative  A  would  comply  more  closely  with  Objective  2, 
Policy  1,  of  the  Residential  Element  of  the  Master  Plan  than  the 
proposed  project,   because  the  RH-2  density  would  be  closer  to 
that  of  the  surrounding  development.     It  would  not  meet  Objective 
4,    "Minimize  hardships  caused  by  the  increased  cost  of  housing," 
because  the  units  would  be  more  expensive  than  those  in  the  pro- 
posed project. 
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Alternative  A  would  have  smaller  traffic  impacts  than  the 
proposed  project  because  it  would  generate  fewer  trips.  This 
alternative  would  have  greater  parking  impacts  due  to  reduction 
of  on-street  parking  spaces  because  of  driveway  curbcuts.  Per 
unit    parking  demands  would  be  greater  for  Alternative  A  because 
the  owners  of  more  expensive  units  would  have  more  cars. 

The  energy  consumption,  water  consumption,  and  solid  waste 
production  would  be  on  the  high  side  of  40%  of  that  due  to  the 
proposed  project  as  use  would  be  slightly  more  than  a  straight 
percentage  of  the  number  of  units  because  of  1)  the  larger 
avepage  unit  size  and  2)  the  higher  economic  level  of  the 
occupants . 

Removal  of  the  chimney  as  an  architectural  reference  point 
would  elimnate  an  architectural  resource  and  possibly  expose 
construction  workers  and  neighbors  to  the  chemical  compounds 
inside  the  chimney  during  demolition.     Other  waste  disposal  and 
potential  toxicity  problems  would  be  similar  to  those  anticipated 
for  the  proposed  project. 

This  alternative  was  rejected  because  it  would  not  be 
profitable  to  the  project  sponsor. 

Suba Iter natives .     If  a  duplex  were  to  be  placed  on  each  lot, 
72  units  could  be  built.     Units  on  the  25  x  75  ft.   lots  would 
tend  to  be  small,  probably  with  one  bedroom.     Energy  consumption, 
water  consumption,  and  solid  waste  production  would  be  about  55% 
of  that  of  the  project.     This  subalternat ive  was  rejected  for  the 
same  reason  as  stated  above. 
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B .       High  Density  Alternative 


This  alternative  would  cover  the  entire  site  and  could  be 
designed  with  or  without  coironercial  space.     Units  would  surround 
a  parking  deck,   as  shown  in  Exhibit  24,  page  103.     Swiiraning  and 
tennis  facilities  might  be  located  on  the  roof  of  the  structure. 
A  total  of  200  units  could  be  approved  for  the  site  if  its  zoning 
were  reclassified  to  RM-3   (Residential  Mixed  District,  Medium 
Density).     The  Planning  Code  would  require  200  off-street  parking 
spaces. 

The  socioeconomic  impacts  of  this  alternative  would  be  the 
least  of  any  alternative,   including  the  proposed  project,  because 
some  units  could  be  offered  at  prices  below  market  rates. 

While  this  alternative  would  be  in  greater  compliance  with 
Master  Plan  policies  regarding  home  ownership  opportunities  and 
larger-sized  units  than  the  other  alternatives,   the  design  would 
not  conform  to  the  character  of  present  development  in  this 
neighborhood . 

If  no  commercial  space  were  included,   this  alternative  would 
result  in  an  average  500  weekday  vehicular  trips,   240  less  than 
the  expected  740  with  the  proposed  project.     Other  impacts 
associated  with  such  a  project   (for  example,  parking,  water  use 
and  energy  consumption)  would  be  increased  by  about  one-half 
because  of  the  additional  63  units.     If  the  same  amount  of 
commercial  space  as  proposed  were  included,   370  additional  trips 
per  day  would  be  expected,   for  a  total  of  870  trips.     Adding  40 
commercial  and  residential  delivery  trips  would  give  910  total 
trips  or  22%  more  than  the  proposed  project.     Parking  demand 
would  probably  saturate  parking  on  the  streets  bounding  the 
project . 

This  alternative  was  rejected  because  it  would  be  out  of 
scale  with  the  neighborhood  and  project  sponsor  considers  that 
approvals  would  be  more  difficult  to  obtain. 

Subalternat ive .     If  20  of  the  200  units  were  to  be  designed 
for  the  elderly,    this  would  decrease  required  project  parking, 
for  this  alternative,   from  200  spaces  to  184  and  would  probably 
decrease  neighborhood  parking  impacts.     This  alternative  was 
discarded  for  the  reasons  stated  above. 
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C .       Mixed  Housing  Types  Alternative^ 


Alternative  C  would  contain  132  units,   evenly  divided  (44 
each)  among  three  types:     market-rate  units,  moderate  income 
units, 2  and  low  income-^  rental  units.     This  alternative  would 
have  the  same  number  of  units  as  the  proposed  project  and  would  be 
built  on  the  same  site  with  a  similar  design.     Market  rate  and 
moderate  income  condominiums  would  be  combined  with  Section  8^ 
subsidized  low  income  rental  units  owned  and  operated  by  the 
project  sponsor  or  an  independent  entity  created  for  the  purpose. 

HUD^  Secton  8  funds  could  be  used  for  family  housing  that 
contains  no  more  than  20%  1-bedroom  units  and  at  least  5% 
3-bedroom  units.     Section  8  is  a  rent  subsidy  program  under  which 
rent  in  excess  of  25%  of  a  low-income  household's  monthly  income 
can  be  paid  by  HUD.     The  maximum  rent  for  such  units,   called  the 
Fair  Market  Rent   (FMR),   is  given  in  Table  12,  page  104.  The 
proposed  project  would  contain  about  32%  studios  plus  1-bedroom 
units  and  7%  3-bedroom  units,   so  the  unit  mix  would  have  to  be 
shifted  or  a  disproportionate  fraction  of  the  larger  units  would 
have  to  be  Section  8  units.     If  the  unit  mix  were  shifted  to  more 
2-bedroom  units  without  changing  the  design   (changing  the  design 
would  decrease  the  amount  of  interior  courtyard  space),   then  room 
size  in  the  units  would  decrease. 


TABLE  12: 

MAXIMUM  HUD  FAIR 

MARKET  RENTS 

Elevator 
(2-4  Stories) 

Walk-up 

Studio 

$512 

$461 

1-bedroom 

612 

534 

2-bedroom 

782 

697 

3-bedroom 

961 

849 
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Before  approving  a  project  such  as  Alternative  C,  HDD  would 
consider  the  feasibility  of  the  project,   taking  into  consideration 
such  factors  as  the  number  of  subsidized  units  already  in  the 
area,   the  marketability  of  the  project  and  the  possibility  of 
combining  rental  and  sale  units. 

The  44  units  of  moderate  income  housing,   to  be  affordable, 
could  vary  in  cost  depending  on  the  size  of  the  family  and  where 
in  the  80  to  120%  range  household  income  might  be.     The  limit  of 
affordable  housing  cost  for  a  moderate  income  household  would  be 
about  3  times  the  annual  income,  or  $85,000.^     In  the  proposed 
project  some  of  the  1-bedroom  units  would  be  within  this  range  and 
the  rest  of  the  units  would  be  above  the  price  range  for  moderate 
income  housing. 

Assuming  that  the  unit  mix  were  not  changed,   the  44  Section  8 
units  would  have  to  be  made  up  of  3  three-bedroom,   33  two-bedroc«n 
and  8  one-bedroom  units,   leaving  13  studios,   21  one-bedroom  units, 
48  two-bedroom  and  6  three-bedroom  units  to  divide  between 
moderate  and  market  rate  housing.     Further  assuming  the  maximum 
cost  of  $85,000  for  all  the  moderate  income  units,   regardless  of 
size,  as  a  rough  estimate  the  maximum  sales   income  from  the  market 
rate  and  moderate  income  units  would  be  as  shown  in  Table  13. 

Direct  sales   income  would  be  about  half  of  the  income  of  the 
proposed  alternative,   and  about  60%  of  the  project  development 
costs . 

Assuming  that  HUD  maximum  rents  would  be  charged  in  all  the 
rental  units  and  making  conservative  cost  estimates,   net  rental 
income  would  be  as  indicated  in  Table  14,  page  10  6. 

Assuming  constant  1981  dollars,   it  would  take  about  23  years 
to  pay  the  remaining  40%  of  the  cost  of  the  development,  without 
taking  into  account  financing  costs.     In  the  first  20  years  net 
rent  would  be  $5,020  ,000  ,   leaving  a  minimum,  loss  to  project 
sponsor  in  20  years  of  roughly  $780,000;   debt  ser\'ice  would  be  an 
additional  loss. 

Project  sponsor  has  rejected  this  alternative  as  economically 
unfeasible. 
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TABLE   13:      ALTERNATIVE  C  MAXIMUM  POSSIBLE   SALES  INCOME 


Alternative  C 

Moderate 
Income 

Market 
Value 

Proposed 
Pro j  ect 

No.   studio  units/ 
$  per  unit 

6/$85,000 

5/$106 ,000 

13/$106,000 

No.   1-bedroom  units/ 
$  per  unit 

10/$85,000 

11/$  82,000 

29/$  82,000 

No.  2-bedroom  units/ 
$  per  unit 

24/$85,000 

24/$133,000 

8/$133,000 

No.  3-bedroom  units/ 
$  per  unit 

3/585,000 

3/$191 ,000 

9/$191 ,000 

Total  units/total  $ 

sales  value  44/53,740,000 

44/35,200,000 

Alternative  totals 

88/$8,940,000 

132/$16,200,000 

TABLE  14:  MAXIMUM 

POSSIBLE  SECTION   8  INCOME 

PER  YEAR 

$  Monthly 
Rent 

$  Annual 
Rent 

Net  Annual 
Rent 

8  one-bedroom  units 

$  4,270 

$  51,300 

$  36,000 

33  two-bedroom  units 

23,000 

276, 000 

193,000 

3  three-bedroom  units 

2,500 

31  ,000 

22,000 

Total  annual  net  rent 

$251 ,000 
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Notes;     Mixed  Housing  Types  Alternative 


1.  This  is  similar  to  an  alternative  proposed  by  the  Potrero 
Hill  Cominunity  Development  Corporation  at  a  7  July  1980  meeting  of 
the  Potrero  Hill  Advisory  Committee. 

2.  Moderate  income  households  are  defined  by  HUD  as  households 
whose  income  is  between  80  and  120%  of  the  HUD-determined  median 
income  ($23,400)  for  the  San  Francisco  Standard  Metropolitan  Sta- 
tistical Area   (SMSA).     A  family  of  4  with  a  household  income 
between  $18,700  and  $28,100  would  currently  qualify  as  moderate 
income. 

3.  Low  income  is  defined  by  HUD  as  households  whose  income  does 
not  exceed  80%  of  the  median  income  for  the  SFSMA,   as  determined 
by  HUD.     Median  income  for  a  family  of  4  is  currently  $23,400  per 
year.     A  family  of  4  with  a  household  income  of  up  to  $18,720  per 
year  would  currently  qualify  as  low  income.     HUD  expects  these 
figures  to  be  revised  in  July  1981. 

4.  Section  8  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974,  usually  referred  to  as  "Section  8." 

5.  HUD  information  in  this  section  is  from  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion between  EIR  consultant  Kreines  and  Kreines  and  Steve 
Grossman,  Housing  Representative,  San  Francisco  Area,  HUD,  3 
February  1981,  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 

6.  Robert  Jolda ,  Economist,  Economic  and  Market  Analysis  Divi- 
sion HUD,  San  Francisco  Area  Office,   telephone  conversation  with 
Bendix  Environmental  Research,  Inc.,  on  11  February  1981.  This 
limit  drops  during  periods  of  high  interest  rates  so  it  is  pos- 
sible that  none  of  the  units  in  the  proposed  project  would  qualify 
as  moderate  income. 

7.  Assuming  10%  management  cost,  5%  repair  and  maintenance  cost, 
10%  utility  cost,  and  5%  taxes. 
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D .       No  Project 


The  no  project  alternative  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Master  Plan,  Residence  Element,  policy  to  "Encourage  the 
conversion  of  underused  non-residential  land  to  residental 
use...",  would  provide  no  housing,  and  would  yield  no  profits  to 
the  sponsor.     There  would  be  no  construction  or  operation  impacts 
associated  with  new  development. 

Deferral  of  a  development  decision  would  leave  options  for 
use  of  the  site  open  for  the  future.     Because  this  site  is 
surrounded  on  3  sides  by  residential  development,   it  is  unlikely 
that  a  new  industrial  use  would  be  considered  appropriate  there. 
As  there  is  commercial  development  3  blocks  east  and  west  of  the 
site,   it  is  also  unlikely  that  an  entire  block  of  commercial 
use  would  be  considered  by  developers  interested  in  the  site. 
City  policy,  both  in  the  Master  Plan  and  in  Proposition  K, 
approved  by  City  voters  on  November  4,   1980,   encourages  provision 
of  new  housing  in  the  City.     Whenever  the  decision  is  made  to 
permit  development  of  the  site,  residential  or  residential  plus 
commercial  development  are  the  uses  most  likely  to  be  approved. 
See  Impacts  Chapter  Section  M.   for  future  construction  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  site  is  now  vacant,   and  recent  vandalism  is  evident 
throughout  the  interior  of  the  structures.     As  there  are  hazardous 
substances,  such  as  asbestos  and  PCBs,  on  the  site,  the  property 
could  have  greater  impacts  on  human  health  and  safety  with  the  no 
project  alternative. 
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VIII.      EIR  AUTHORS  AND  CONSULTANTS: 

ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PERSONS  CONSULTED 


Author  of  Environmental  Impact  Report 

San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning 
45  Hyde  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94102 
(415)  552-1134 

Assistant  Environmental  Review  Officer:     Barbara  W.  Sahm 

Project  Manager:     Carol  Roos 

Author  of  Preliminary  Draft  EIR 

Kreines  &  Kreines 

58  Paseo  Mirasol 

Tiburon,  California  94920 

Project  Manager:     Ted  Kreines,  AICP 

With:     Selina  Bendix,  Ph.D. 

Bendix  Environmental  Research,  Inc. 

1390  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94102 

Richard  K.  Hopper,  Transportation  Consultant,  C-18928 
978  DeSoto  Lane 

Foster  City,  California  94404 

Charles  M.  Salter,  Consultant  in  Acoustics,  M-16460 

Charles  M.  Salter  Associates,  Inc. 

350  Pacific  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  California  94111 

Project  Sponsor 

2222  Limited 

300  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94104 

Project  Architect 

Architects  Associated 
300  Montgomery  Street 
San  Franciso,  California  94104 
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Organizations  and  Persons  Consulted 

San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning 
Theresa  Cameron-Kerr 
Bob  Feldman 
Roger  Herrera 
Jeremy  Kotas 
Eva  Levine 
Robert  Passmore 

Transportation  Planning  Section 

Ed  Green 

Chi-Hsin  Shao 
Landmarks  Advisory  Preservation  Board 

Jonathan  Malone 

San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Works 
Traffic  Engineering 

Scott  Shoaf,  C-17656,  TR-935 

Nelson  Vvong,  C-28379 
Bureau  of  Engineering 

Cormac  Brady,   Senior  Mechanical  Engineer,  M-11842 
Central  Permit  Bureau 

San  Francisco  Muni 

Barbara  Brown,  Planner 
Susan  Chelone  ,  Planner 

San  Francisco  Water  Department 
City  Distribution  Division 

Jack  Kenck,  City  Distribution  Manager 

San  Francisco  Wastewater  Program 

Mervin  Francies,  Engineering  Associate  II 

San  Francisco  Department  of  Health 

Robert  MacDonough,  Environmental  Health  Inspector  (deceased) 

San  Francisco  Public  Library 
History  &  Archives  Room 

San  Francisco  Police  Department 
Potrero  Police  Station 

Officer  Alfred  Baldocchi 

San  Francisco  Fire  Department 

Division  of  Planning  &  Research 

Chief  Robert  Rose 
Ken  Long,  Fire  Protection  Engineer 

San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
E.  R.  Schulman 
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San  Francisco  Supervisor  Doris  Ward 


Mayor's  Office  of  Community  Development 
Barbara  Smith 

Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Management  District 
Teresa  Lee,  Public  Information 

Milton  Feldstein,  Air  Pollution  Control  Officer 

CalTrans 

John  Gersler 

California  Department  of  Health  Services 

Epidemiology  Section 

Dr.  Ephraim  Kahn,  Chief 

Hazardous  Materials  Management  Section 

Dr.  David  L.  Storm,  Regional  Administrator 
Ed  Refsell,  Waste  Management  Specialist 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing  &  Urban  Development 
San  Francisco  Area  Office 

Robert  Jolda ,  Economic  and  Market  Analysis  Division 
Steve  Grossman,  Housing  Representative 

Dutch  Boy,  Inc. 

Coatings  Group 

Samuel  R.  Wilson,  Director  of  Distribution 
Richard  J.  Marklin  (retired) 

PG&E 

Robert  Tucker,  Dealer  Representative 
Tim  Duane,  Intern 

Solar  Center,  San  Francisco 

Jones  &  Kiefer  Construction  Co.,  San  Francisco 
Brian  Kiefer 

LFE  Environmental  Analysis  Laboratories,  Richmond 

Power  Towers,   Inc.,  Pleasant  Hill 
Neil  Holbrook 

Peterson  Associates  Realtor 
Edward  E.  Pendergrass 

Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House 

Enola  D.  Maxwell,  Executive  Director 

Potrero  Hill  Community  Development  Corporation 
Jim  Queen,  President 
Brian  Chekowski,  Counsel 
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Potrero  Hill  Boosters  &  Merchants  Association 
Michael  Krivit 

Potrero  Hill  League  of  Active  Neighbors 
Maria  Vermiglio,  President 

Potrero  Hill  Homeowners  and  Renters  Association 
Joan  Tricamo 
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IX.     DISTRIBUTION  LIST 


Federal  and  State  Agencies 

CalTrans 

District  04 

150  Oak  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Attn:     John  Gersler 

California  Department  of  Health 
Hazardous  Materials  Management 

Section  (2  copies) 
2151  Berkeley  Way 
Berkeley,  CA  94704 
Attn:     Ed  Refsell 

State  Office  of  Historic 

Preservation 
P.O.  Box  2390 
Sacramento,  CA  95811 
Attn:     Eugene  Itogawa 

State  Office  of  Intergovern- 
mental Management   (15  copies) 
State  Clearinghouse 
1400  Tenth  Street 
Sacramento,  CA  95814 


Regional  Agencies 

Association  of  Bay  Area 

Governments 
Hotel  Claremont 
Berkeley,  CA  94705 

Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Manage- 
ment District 
939  Ellis  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94109 
Attn:     Milton  Feldstein 


City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

Supervisor  Doris  Ward 

235  City  Hall 

San  Francisco,   CA  94102 

San  Francisco  Planning  Commission 

100  Larkin  Street 

San  Francisco,   CA  94102 

Toby  Rosenblatt 

Jerom  H.  Klein 

Butch  Salazar 

Susan  Bierman 

Yoshio  Nakashima 

Roger  Boas 

Norman  Karasick,  Alternate 
Richard  Sklar 

Eugene  Kelleher,  Alternate 
Lee  Woods,  Secretary 

Landmarks  Preservation  Advisory 

Board 
100  Larkin  Street 
San  Francisco,   CA  94102 

Mayor's  Office  of  Community 

Development 
939  Ellis  Street 
San  Francisco,   CA  94109 
Attn:     Barbara  Smith 

San  Francisco  Department  of 

Public  Works 
City  Hall,  Room  359 
San  Francisco,   CA  94102 
Attn:     Jeffrey  Lee,  Director 

Bureau  of  Building  Inspection 

450  McAllister  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Attn:   Robert  Levy,  Superintendent 
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City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
(Cont'd ) 

Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering 
770  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
Attn:     Thomas  Landers,  Managing 
Engineer,  Wastewater 

Water  Department 
Distribution  Division 
425  Mason  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
Attn:     John  Kenck,  Manager 

Unified  School  District 
135  Van  Ness  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
Attn:     E.  R.  Schulman 

San  Francisco  Fire  Department 
260  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
Attn:     Robert  Rose,  Deputy  Chief, 
Administration 

San  Francisco  Police  Department 

850  Bryant  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

Attn:     Cornelius  P.  Murphy,  Chief 

San  Francisco  Department  of 
Health 

Bureau  of  Environmental  Health 
101  Grove  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
Attn:     Jack  Coyne,  Director 

San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway 

Planning  Department 
949  Presidio  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  94115 

San  Francisco  Wastewater  Program 

150  Hayes  Street 

San  Francisco,   CA  94102 

Attn:     Mervin  Francies 

Committee  for  Utility  Liaison  on 

Construction  and  Other  Projects 
c/o  GES-Utility  Liaison 
363  City  Hall 
San  Francisco,   CA  94102 
Attn:   Herman  Beneke 


Groups  and  Individuals 

Mike  Krivit,  President 
Potrero  Hill  Boosters  & 
Merchants  Association 
1069  Carolina  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94107 

Potrero  Hill  Community 

Development  Corporation 
1060  Tennessee  Street 
San  Francisco,   CA  94107 
Attn:     Jim  Queen 

Joan  Tricamo 

Potrero  Hill  Homeowners  & 

Renters  Association 
519  Rhode  Island  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94107 

Maria  Vermiglio 

Potrero  Hill  League  of  Active 

Neighbors 
951  Rhode  Island  Street 
San  Francisco,   CA  94107 

James  Firth 

Potrero  Hill  League  of  Active 

Neighbors 
577  Arkansas  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94107 

Carol  Larsen,  President 
Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House 
953  De  Haro  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94107 

Edward  E.  Pendergrass 
Peterson  Associates  Realtor 
1447  -  20th  Street 
San  Francisco,   CA  94107 

Jack  La  Dove 

Potrero  Beautif ication  Group 

624  Vermont  Street 

San  Francisco,   CA  94107 

Babette  Drefke 

Potrero  Beau t if i cation  Group 

701  Kansas  Street 

San  Francisco,   CA  94107 
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Groups  and  Individuals 
(Cont'd  ) 

Phil  De  Andradi 
Potrero  Hill  20th  St. 

Merchants'  Assoc. 
300  Connecticut  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94107 

Potfero  Hill  Advisory  Council 

1447  20th  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94107 

Pat  Occoou 

Potrero  Hill  Citizens 

Improvement  Association 
1021  Connecticut  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94107 

Potrero  Hill  Residents  & 

Homeowners  Council 
690  De  Haro  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94107 


Media 

KQED  Television  Studio 

500  Eighth  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian 
Patrick  Douglas,  City  Editor 
2700  19th  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94110 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Dale  Champion 

925  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Don  Cantor  and  Gerald  Adams 

110  Fifth  Street 

San  Francisco,   CA  94103 

San  Francisco  Progress 
851  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco,   CA  94103 
Attn:     Mike  Mewhinney 


Media  (Cont'd) 

The  Sun  Reporter 
1366  Turk  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94115 

Potrero  View 

953  DeHaro  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94107 


Libraries 

San  Francisco  Public  Library 

Potrero  Hill 
1616  -  20th  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94107 

Documents  Department 
City  Library  -  Civic  Center 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
Attn:     Faith  Van  Liere 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Library 
215  Fremont  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 
Attn:     Jean  Circiello 

Government  Publications  Dept. 
San  Francisco  State  University 
1630  Holloway  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  94132 

Hastings  College  of  the  Law 
Library 

198  McAllister  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Stanford  University  Library 
Government  Documents  Section 
Stanford,   CA  94305 

University  of  San  Francisco 
Gleeson  Library 

Golden  Gate  and  Parker  Avenues 
San  Francisco,   CA  94115 
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APPENDIX  A 
Projected  Project  Costs 
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APPENDIX  A 


Proposed  Project  Costs 

Basic  Construction  $9,756,000* 

Land  Cost  1,250,000 

Land  Carrying  Cost  567,000 

Demolition  300,000* 

Site  Preparation  175,000* 

Architecture  325,000 

Engineering  140,000 

Legal  35,000 

Soils  20,000 

Marketing  : 

Sales/Models  200,000 
Financing 

Construction  Loan  2pts  280,000 

End  Loans                  1  pt  210,000 

Interest  during  Construction  1,300,000 

Homeowners  Dues  (by  Developer)   110,000 

Total  Development  Cost  $14  ,668  ,000 


♦Construction  costs 
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APPENDIX  B 
Traffic 
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1/29/81 


LL-:V£LS  OF  SERVICE  DEFINITIONS 
FOR  SIGNALIZED  INTERSECTIONS* 

Lu V el  of  ServicG  A 

Level  of  service  A  describes  a  condition  where  the  approach  to 
an  intersection  appears  quite  open  and  turning  inoveinents  are 
.T.ade  easily.     Little  or  no  delay  is  experienced.     No  vehicles 
wait  Icv.qer  than  one  red  traffic  signal  indication.     The  traffic 
opcratiicn  can  cc-nerally  be  described  as  excellent. 

Level  of  Service  3^ 

Level  of  service  3  describes  a  condition  where  the  approach  to 
an  intersection  is  occasionally  fully  utilized  and  some  delays 
Hiay  be  encountered.     Many  drivers  begin  to  feel  somewhat  re- 
stricted within  groups  of  vehicles.     The  traffic  operation  can 
generally  be  described  as  very  good. 

Level  of  Service  C 

Level  of  s<-frvi:e  C  describes  a  condition  where  the  approach  to 
an  intersection  is  often  fully  utilized  and  back-ups  may  occur 
behind  turning  vehicles.  Most  drivers  feel  somewhat  restricted, 
but  not  obi  set  ioi.ab  1  y  so.  The  driver  occasionally  may  have  to 
wait  more  than  one  red  traffic  signal  indication.  The  traffic 
operarion  can  cenorally  be  described  as  good. 

Level  of  Service  D 

Level  of  service  D  describes  a  condition  of  increasing  restric- 
tion causing  substantial  delays  and  queues  of  vehicles  on  approa- 
ches to  the  intersection  during  short  times  within  the  peak  period, 
.'iowever,   th.ere  are  enough  signal  cycles  with  lower  demand  such 
that  queues  are  periodically  cleared,    thus  preventing  excessive 
back-ups.     The  traffic  operation  can  generally  be  described  as 
fair. 

Level  cf  Service  E 

Capacity  occurs  at  level  of  service  E.     It  represents  the  most 
vehicles  that  any  particular  intersection  can  accommodate.  At 
capacity  there  may  be  long  queues  of  vehicles  waiting  up-stream 
of  the  intersection  and  vehicles  may  be  delayed  up  to  several 
signal  cycles.     The  traffic  operation  can  generally  be  described 
as  poor. 

Level  of  Service  F 

Level  of  service  F  represents  a  jammed  condition.  Back-ups  from 
locations  dov.-nstream  or  on  the  -ross  street  may  restrict  or  pre- 
vent move.iient  of  vehicles  out  of  the  approach  under  consideration. 
Hence,  volumes  of  vehicles  passing  through  the  intersection  vary 
from  signal  cycle  to  signal  cycle.  Because  of  the  jammed  condi- 
tion,  this  volume  would  be  less  than  capacity. 


♦  City  and  County  of  San  Prancisco,  Department  of  Public  Works^Traf fic  Engineer! 
Division 
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BY  Richard  K.  Hopper,  P.E. 
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DATE  4  February  1981 
1_H0UR(S)  FROU 

4.15       TO  5:15 


BY  Richard  K.  Hopper,  P.E. 


CAPACITY  ANALYSIS  SUMMARY  OF  INTERSECTIONS 
ADJACENT  TO  PROJECT  SITE 


Heaviest      Lightest  Volume/        Level  of 

Intersection  Traffic        Traffic        Total        Capacity      Capacity  Service 

Existing  Conditions,  4: 15-5; 15  p»m. 

23rd  St.  &  516  678  1175*  0.58  A 

Kansas  St.  162 

23rd  St.  &  376  481  900**  0.53  A 

Rhode  Island  St.  105 

24th  St.  &  4  221  1000**  0.22  A 

Kansas  St.  217 

24th  St.  &  10  78  1000**  0.08  A 

Rhode  Island  St.  68 


With  Project  Traffic  Added,  4; 15-5; 15  p.m. 

23rd  St.   &  536                                   708             1175*  0.60 

Kansas  St.  172 

23rd  St.  &  374                                   485               900**  0.54 

Rhode  Island  St.  Ill 

24th  St.  &  14              244             1000**  0.24 

Kansas  St.  230 

24th  St.  &  14                87              930**  0.09 

Rhode  Island  St.  73 


*  Institute  of  Transportation  Studies,   "Fundamentals  of  Traffic  Engineering 
8th  Edition,"  1973,  p.  7-7. 

*  Institute  of  Transportation  Engineers,   "Transportation  and  Traffic 
Engineering  Handbook,"  1976,  pp.   347-35  0. 


Source;     Richard  K.   Hopper,   Traffic  Engineer 
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